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WHEN a young gentleman who has no in- 
capacity for the enjoyment of baked meats 
and pastry, being tried with beef can eat 
none, being tried with turkey turns against 
poultry, chokes in the struggle to get pud- 
ding down, and even lets a strawberry lie 
whole in his mouth because he cannot 
make up his mind to swallow it, there is a 
question that may reasonably occur to his 
friends,—Can he be hungry? We are good 
friends of the medical profession, and we 
have now at our elbow a pile of Parliamen- 
tary bills that have been introduced by one at 
atime or two at a time—just now trial is 
being made with two at a time—under the 
belief that each may be the bill beginning, 
“ Whereas it is expedient to amend the laws 
relating to the medical profession,” which 
the medical profession says it wants. The 
profession cries, or is said to cry, “ Beef!” 
gets beef, and declares it too tough or too 
tender, too dry or too juicy. Away it goes. 
The profession cries—or is said to cry— 
“Pudding !” and is offered a great choice of 
puddings, but eats none. The profession 
only wants a bit of cheese, but there is no 
cheese that is the cheese. Yet the profes- 
sion, though it can eat nothing, really seems 
to feel uneasy in the stomach. As friends, 
we suggest that, perhaps the sense is one, not 
of a void to be filled, but of a weight to be 
thrown off. The similitude is less agreeable 
than apt. We take another. 

A young lady, tending to be buxom, feels 
a difficulty in getting on, complains of 
cold at the extremities, looks blue in the 
face, and calls in a variety of surgeons and 

hysicians. The young lady’s name is Miss 
Tiesa. One adviser prescribes blisters to 
the right leg, another prescribes blisters to 
the left leg; various cunning surgeons even 
suggest odd morsels of amputation here and 
there, and there is no potion that is not to be 
found in the prescriptions laid upon the 
table for her benefit,—upon the table of 
the House of Commons. The young lady is 
the medical profession. Some very ordinary 
persons, who are not cunning at all, don’t see 
any use in blistering her legs—cauterising 
by law the medical corporations—or in 


shaving her head, and cupping her behind! 
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the brain—taking the strength, by law, out 
of the universities; and think it a wise 
instinct that keeps her from the swallowing 
of any legal potion. It is, they say, a pure 
case of tight lacing. Cut her stays. 

While we write, two rival dockets of 
opinion and advice upon her case—medical 
bills—are before the public. In each, the 
advice is to put her in some sort of irons, 
dose, and bandage her ; in neither is it re- 
commended that her chest be cut loose, and 
allowed to work as it can work if left to 
nature. A woman can live without being 
fixed in a machine that shall inflate her 
lungs for her, push up her diaphragm, and 
regulate the rise and fall of every rib. So 
can a profession ; though the legislators for 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary don’t 
appear to thiuk so. Of the two courses of 
treatment proposed in the case of Hygeia 
(the one by Mr. Headlam, the other by Lord 
Elcho), one involves more cramping and 
dosing than the other, and is, therefore, by so 
much worse than the other. If either be 
adopted, we shall presently have reason to 
show why one should be taken and the other 
left. But we have, in the first place, our 
own counsel to give. Undoubtedly Hygeia 
is blue in the face ; she does find some diffi- 
culty in getting on, she is very much starved 
at the extremities, and is weaker than she 
ought to be about the head. Something must 
be done for her; but what? We say, do 
not dose, bleed, blister, amputate, or bandage : 
simply, Cut her stays. 

Setting aside metaphor, let us ask what is 
the main thing proposed by the law-makers ? 
—or the bill-makers : they never get so far as 
to the making of a law. “ For the good of the 
public,” one bill declares itself to be. “For 
the good of the profession, I am,” says 
another. 

Here is one that was introduced by Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. Wakley, and Mr. Hawes, in 
the year eighteen hundred and forty,—whereas 
and because it was “ expedient that all male 
persons practising medicine in the United 
Kingdom should be registered; and that 
all properly educated medical practitioners 
should be encouraged to exercise their pro- 
fession, in all or any of its branches in what- 
soever parts of the British,”"—et cetera. The 
bill set up a machinery of registrars and 
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sub-registrars, and proposed taxing the doc-| 
tors for the means of paying its expenses. It 
proposed to get up a medical council for 
each of the three parts of the United King- 
dom ; in each council there were to be thirty- 
six men ; in each thirty-six there were to be 
four-and-twenty representatives chosen by 
universal suffrage of the registered practi- 
tioners, &., &c.; also there was to be a 
general election of six every year, &c., &c. 
There was to be a medical senate, as there | 
is a clerical senate (a senate among senates), 
and then there was to be a new college of! 
medicine. We need not go into details. 
It is not at all surprising to us, that the 
medical profession could not make up its 
mind that this was the bill of bills. 

In the year following, Mr. Hawes, Mr. 
Ewart, and Mr. Hutton introduced this bill 
again, with variations of detail; the chief 
variation being the extinction of the idea of 
another college. There was to be general 
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registration. Bolus and Scalpel were to take 
out annual certificates, and pay for them. 
There was to be a Scotch council, an Irish 
council, and an English council, of twenty in 
each, the members elected by ballot. They 
were to form a lower house ; and there was 
to be formed of its select men an upper 
house or medical senate. The profession natu- 
rally did not care greatly to be bothered with 
the addition of this new machinery to the 
clogs already tied about its body. 

We jump to the years forty-four and forty- 
five, during which Sir James Graham was 
engaged in compounding a pill for the doc- 
tors. Forty-five was a great year for 
measures and amended measures. Sir James, 
in a second version of a former device of his 
own, proposed a new council of health, with 
one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State for president, the medical Regius Pro- 
fessor, and certain other persons for the 
members. The council was to see that a 
register was kept, to see that examinations 
were of the right sort, and to protect as 
well as meddle with existing medical cor- 
porations, leaving them their monopolies to 
all intents and purposes intact. This bill 
was taken into a committee room, whence it 
emerged with a new royal college of general 
practitioners fastened to its tail. Lut the 
profession didn’t really care about state 
councils and royal colleges. The bill was 
torn down; and, in the succeeding year, a new 
bill was pasted over it by Mr. Wakley and Mr. 
Warburton. This bill aimed simply at secur- 
ing registration. It went into committee and 
came out an amended bill; of which the pur- 

ort was that all qualified surgeons were to 

e compelled to take in, as a sort of annual, 
price five shillings, their marriage lines to 
the profession whereto they were joined, and 
be able to prove by them, and by them only, 
that they were wedded to it lawfully. The 
doctors didn’t care very much about these 
marriage lines. They were proposed to them 


[Condueted by 
again in the year following, with the addi- 
tion of some machinery for enabling a “said 
Secretary of State” to secure uniformity of 

ualification among doctors. The profession 

idn’t believe in this bill either. e break 
off the catalogue and come at once to the 
time present,—which begins last year. 

Mr. Headlam introduced last year a new 
medical bill, which suffered metamorphosis 
in a committee of the House of Commons. 
This year the metamorphosed bill appears in 


| the House under Lord Elcho’s guardianship, 


and the unaltered bill also appears in the 
House, it being again brought forward by 
Mr. Headlam, 

Before we describe the substance of the two 
new propositions, we must state one very 
essential fact ; because, in the different modes 
of dealing with this fact, there lies the real 
difference between the spirit of the one bill and 
the spirit of the other. There are two sets of 
examining bodies in Great Britain, first, the 
corporations of physicians, of surgeons, and of 
apothecaries ; second, the several universities. 
The universities can grant degrees, of which 
some do and some do not convey the right 
of practice, and some give the right of prac- 
tising only within a given area. The general 
spirit of Mr. Headlam’s bill is to protect the 
corporations and keep down the universities ; 
the general spirit of the other bill is to pro- 
tect the universities and keep down some, at 
least, of the corporations. Tach, at the same 
time, sets up a medical council and a scheme 
of registration. 

So we have in the new bills a strong 
family likeness to the whole gallery of their 
predecessors. Medical reform is still held 
to be the destroying of something that does 
exist and the creating of something that does 
not exist. As commonly proposed, it is the 
destruction of some bit of life and the creation 
of some bit of machinery in place of it. 

But the thing really wanted is more ful- 
ness of life and less restriction, While the 
bandaging of the afflicted profession has been 
discussed year after year in Parliament, 
the afflicted profession itself, restive or in- 
different about every such proposal, has been 
developing fast, and working its way nobly 
forward to a higher life. Except the London 
College of Physicians, there is scarcely a 
medical examining body in the kingdom that 
has not made more or less rapid advance in 
its demands on the wit of candidates for its 
approval; and in the very front of this great 
forward movement there now stands the 
University of London. It is, we think, 
simply absurd to propose the delivery of this 
young giant of a calling, tied and bound, into 
the hands of any single state council, or of 
any corporation. To deliver up the profes- 
sion of physic in England as serf to the 
London College of Physicians—one conse- 
quence of Mr. Headlam’s propositions—is of 
all conceivable mistakes the worst. That 
body includes many very able men; but, as a 
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body, is so starved by the legal fiction that’ whatever that may be. There is another fact, 
its F.R.C.P.s are the Few Really Competent Public opinion in the profession does not 
Persons practising medicine in the metro-| regard a degree obtained at St. Andrew’s 
polis, that there is not a more decrepit cor-| University as, by itself, a complete title to 
poration to be found in the three kingdoms.| practise physic. The consequence is that 
Some little time ago, when a medical journal | during the last eleven years, five hundred 
said that a certain physician of mark had/ and seventy-three persons have obtained that 
applied for and obtained the fellowship of degree at Aberdeen ; and, in this number, 
the London College, that physician thought there were only thirty-four who so much as 
it due to his credit to write to the medical | applied for a diploma without being already 
journal and explain that he did not ask the furnished with another licence: while, even 
college to give ; but that on the part of the| of the thirty-four, there can be no doubt that 
college he was asked to take. The college|the greater number afterwards presented 
has nothing to rely upon but the prestige of | themselves elsewhere for examination. Does 
an old name and a reputation bolstered up|this look as if medical licensing bodies 
by law. It isas dead as the dead tongue in| thought it worth while to underbid each 
which it carries on the farce of an exami-|other, or as if medical men found their 
nation with its candidates. Nothing short | account in getting a small licence to practise 
of the abandoning of its monopolies will|on the easiest terms and in the cheapest 
bring its blood again into free circulation. | market ? 
Corporations could work under the defence; Our belief is, that the thing really wanted 
of monopolies in those old days when men by the medical profession, is permission to 
worked under the defence of helmet, breast- | take freely its own manner of growth. Let 
plate, gauntlet, greaves, and buckler. Now-a- | no establishment,—whether an old guild ora 
days, there are many fragments of old charter | new university,—claim any title to respect 
still in use, that are fit only to be exhibited at | that it cannot make good, and let the lead be 
Manchester in the same cases with the old| taken by whatever body can command it 
armour and firelocks of three centuries ago. |best. Let there be no licensing to practice 
We are persuaded that what the medical | within so many miles of Charing Cross, and 
profession really wants in this age of its most| not beyond. Within reasonable bounds let 
rapid progress, is a complete abandonment | all licensing bodies have full play for their 
of the dead principle of protection, and the | best energies, and let a man declared com- 
admission of free trade throughout its bor-| petent to physic his neighbour on one side of 


ders, The article to be produced—as all the | the Tweed, physic him also on the other side, 
bill-makers protest—is a well-educated prac- | Let no institution have about itself an atmo- 
titioner of medicine. We are more likely to' sphere poisonous to men licensed by any rival 


get this when there are fifty licensing bodies, 
all dependent for their life on their good re- 
putation and competing for precedence of 
credit, than when there is one central council 
managing everything, and there are one or 
two fat corporations undertaking to do all 
the work in a sweet concord with the deni- 
zens of Downing Street. 

It is said that we have here a special case 
to which it is not possible to apply the prin- 
ciple of competition. That licensing bodies 
have a tendency to underbid each other, and 
to pass incompetent men for the sake of 
pocketing their fees. The plan was tried by 
one or two bodies, and was found so ruinous 
—so perfectly analogous to the killing of the 
goose which laid the golden eggs—that the 
utmost pains were taken to give publicity to 
the fact ofits utter abandonment. 

Lontidon corporations sometimes sneer at 
the Scotch universities. A London practi- 
tioner is often heard to say that a St. An- 
drew’s degree is good for nothing. But we 
find, on inquiry, that only last May, of fifty- 
seven candidates for the M.D. of St. An- 
drew’s, fourteen were rejected ; and that, of 
the fourteen, all but one had obtained licences 
and diplomas of other privileged corporations, 
chiefly in England. English general practi- 
tioners every year show in many cases that 
they are not up to the St. Andrew’s mark, 


body. Let every licence be a licence, full and 

| frank ; only, whenever a man practises, let it 
be known whence his licence comes, and how 
rauch it is worth. Experience of late years 
| has clearly shown that the tendency of com- 
petition among licensing bodies is to increase 
the strictness of the test applied to candi- 
dates, it being felt that this determines, more 
than anything, the value of the licence and 
the degree of respect paid to the body giving 
it. Now, what do the manufacturers of parlia- 
mentary bills for the doctors usually want ? 

They want a public registration of all qua- 
lified practitioners, and a uniform standard 
of qualification, generally determined by 
some sort of professional Privy Council, Par- 
liament, or House of Convocation. 

There can be no harm in an official register. 
Private enterprise has indeed already fur- 
nished two medical directories, published 
annually, and containing the names and quali- 
fications of all legal practitioners of medi- 
cine. Jealousy and self-interest keep watch 
over the accuracy of these volumes; they 
are cheap, and a patient who may happen 
to know so little about his medical adviser as 
to wish to look his name ont in a dictionary, 
may as weil, we think, turn to a cheap 
medical directory managed by private enter- 

| prise under the corrective influence of com- 
' petition, as to a dear article of the same sort 
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compiled in an ostentatious, cumbrous way 
by the official medical council, and one of her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. The 
register, we may be sure, will not be the 
more popular for being a blue book instead 
of a red book. But, we do not dwell upon 
that point. A trustworthy medical directory 
is a good thing, and such a work may need an 
Act of Parliament for its production—or it 
may not. 

The next is the troublesome point—uni- 
formity of test. That notion is, we are 
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| say, and if they, or either of them, be pro- 


ceeded with in Parliament, we shall proceed 
to the discussion of them in this journal also, 
' But if they be dropped, we shall save our ink 
and paper. 


GASTON, THE LITTLE WOLF. 


In eighteen hundred and twenty-four an 
old lady named Madame de Sariac, living in 
Gascony, had one of those nursery fights 
with her grandson aged seven, which at the 


convinced, moonshine. To have uniformity|time are treated as eternal sins, and after- 
of test in examinations, one must have uni-| wardsregarded as prospective virtues. Young 
formity of brains in all examiners, and|master had been required to kneel and 
uniformity of ready wit in all the candidates.|demand pardon for some misdeed: young 
On the whole, upto acertain point, the tougher | master refused. Backing into a corner, he 
the examination has been the more it is|doubled his little fists, and in a voice of 


worth ; but the best parts ofa man’s skill are 
those that cannot be brought out—except by 
one examiner out of a thousand—in the way of 
catechism. Comparative ignorance with tact, 
may find its use among the sick more surely 
than dull knowledge that does not give heed 


infantine thunder exclaimed, “Touch me if 
you dare!” Old grandmamma Sariac was 
fain to leave her rebellious descendant to his 
own devices: which rebellious descendant 
was Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon, the Little 
Wolf of that Gascon household. 


On another 
to the mere instincts of quick wit. There | occasion the Little Wolf, offended by Baptiste, 


are not two practitioners in Britain uniformly | ordered Baptiste out of the house. The old 
qualified ; and we believe that the differences | servant, not taking the dismissal of a baby 
between mind and mind, after examination has|much to heart, remained; and the next 
beenpassed, are so great, as to reduce toinsig-|morning performs his services as usual, 
nificance the value of a few questions, more or | Little Wolf, furious, appeals to grandmamma. 
less, in the preliminary test. A physician |Grandmamma, indignant at this baby invasion 
who has obtained his degrees with honours |of her authority, upholds Baptiste. 
recognised as honours by his own fraternity,|} “Very well!” lisps Little Wolf in an 
may be content with the seal thus set on his|agony of passion, “then you must choose 
preliminary studies, and thenceforward prac-| between himand me! If he stays I go.” 
tise as if all the ends of study were achieved.| ‘True to his word the young autocrat 
His friend, who narrowly escaped rejection at | disappeared that very night, and was only 
the easiest examining board to which he could | recovered when he had wandered three good 
apply for a diploma, may have been ad-| leagues away on the Toulouse road. Another 
monished of his slender competence in know- | time also he started otf. This was when M. le 
ledge, and impelled to study as he works on | Comte de Raousset-Boulbon, senior, came to 
in the world. In five years the position of | take him to the Jesuits’ College at Fribourg ; 
the two men is reversed. By thepreliminary|and papa Boulbon was a man so cold, so 
test in medicine, as in all other walks of life,| stern, so severe, that even the Little Wolf 
the subsequent career can seldom be deter-| was daunted, and preferred the woods and 





mined. 





We do not believe, then, that it matters 
a jot to the profession or the public whether 
there be ten or a hundred licensing bodies 
in Great Britain to whom students may 
apply for leave to practise medicine, so 
long as it is made certain by the course 
of past experience, and by the increasing 
height of the ground taken by its practi- 
tioners on behalf of physic and surgery, that 
nobody will get a legal qualification who 
has not spent several years in a fixed course 
of training for his work, and who has not satis- 
fied certain examiners. Of these examiners, 
the easiest we know, measure their candidates 
by as high a standard as a Secretary of State 
would find it prudent or just to assign as a 
minimum. 


Thus far we have expressed our opinion of | 


the bills usually framed relative to doctors. 
Of the two doctors’ bills introduced during 
the present session we have sundry things to 


jhunger to that iron face and icy heart. 
| This time he was two nights in the forest ; 
|but the old count caught him at last, and 
| hauled him off to Fribourg. 

The Jesuits received him kindly, and 
‘educated him judiciously. He had beer 
jeight years at the college, and had never re- 
ceived a punishment in any shape, when, one 
day—he was seventeen now—the reverend 
father ordered him to kneel during the even- 
ing lesson, as expiation of some collegiate 
| offence of which he had been guilty. 

“T will only kneel before Gop,” he said to 
the father Gralicé. 

“You must obey, or leave the college:” 
answered the father. 

“My choice is made;” replied Gaston, and 
he left the college that very evening. 

A short time after this he came of age. 
His father called him into his study, and 


|in the presence of a notary, gave him up 


all the accounts of his tsinority, putting 
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GASTON THE LITTLE WOLF. 





him in immediate possession of the fortune 
devolving on him through his mother, and 
taking his receipt with the terrible formality 
and automaton-like stolidity of his character, 
Gaston remained a short time with his father) life of the Boulevards could satisfy, he re- 
after this; but the severe rule of the old|solved on going to Algeria; there to settle 
royalist was not much to his taste; and, in a/and colonise on a grand scale. Gaston de 
few months, the young Count de Raousset-| Raousset could do nothing in miniature. 
Boulbon, handsome, ardent, rich, accom-| His father died about this time, and the 
plished and generous, found himself in} additional portion which came into his hands 
the full flood of Parisian temptation and} helped him on wonderfully in Algeria. 
Parisian excess. He was not long in| His life was by no means dull or unin- 
wearing off the thin lacker of modesty) teresting there. He made himself renowned 
and humility with which his collegiate edu-|as one of the most daring sportsmen of the 
cation might have covered his natural impe-| colony ; he performed many brilliant actions 
tuosity ; not long either in forsaking the | asa military volunteer; and he kept a kind 
white flag, in allegiance to which he had of open house for all who cared to accept his 
been brought up, for the tricolor and the faith almost regal hospitality. He also wrote a 
of la jeune France. A year of Parisian life | political pamphlet, which attracted consider- 
sent him down to his father’s house a very| able notice, and procured him the favour of 
different being to what he was even when he the new governor of Algeria, the Duc 


he had to take to various unpoetical means of 
earning a simple subsistence. At last, wearied 
with his position, and having in him a far 
nobler character and larger nature than the 


left it. From the royalist school-boy had d’Aumale. All was going on merrily, when 
emerged the republican dandy. Papa'the revolution of Eighteen hundred and 


Boulbon was horrified. After dinner, while} forty-eight broke out; and Gaston de 
Gaston smoked his cigar on the terrace, he Raousset, like many others, was crushed 
said to his wife (Gaston’s mother-in-law; his|and ruined by the blow. But Gaston 
own mother had died when he was an infant) :| was none the less a republican because the 
“ Madam, it will be painful to me to dispute | republic had destroyed his fortunes. He 
with my son ; impossible to support his oppo-| was not one to hunt with the hounds for the 
sition. You see him! He returns to us| moment of their success, unless he could join 
from Paris with a beard, and a cigar between | heartily in the game; and his speeches to 
his lips. Let the cigar pass: but tell him, 1) the electors of the Bouches des Rhéne, and 
pray you, madam, that it does not become a/ of Vaucluse, his articles in the journal which 
man of his birth to wear a beard like a mou- he edited for more than a year, his whole 
jik, and that I shall be obliged to him if he} conduct and language bound him publicly to 
will make a sacrifice of it to my wishes.” the cause of liberty, though he made but 
Gaston’s beard was a very fine one: he) little personal gain out of his advocacy. For, 
was proud of it, and it added not a little he failed at the general elections, and he 
to his beauty ; but the old man was not one} failed at the election for the Legislative 
to say nay to. Gaston yielded ; and, the next Assembly. Disgusted at his non-success, he 
morning, appeared with a smooth chin. | quitted Paris and France for the golden land 
“ Monsieur,” said the count to him, “Ij of California. 
thank you for your deference to my wishes.” He sailed from Southampton on the 
A few days after this, he said again to his! seventeenth of May in the Avon, going as a 
wife: “Madam, I authorise you to tell my| steerage passenger among sailors and ser- 
son, that he may let his beard grow again. | vants. It was a hard trial for his pride ; also 
After duly considering the matter, I do not/| for one of his luxurious habits ; but the other 
see any objections to it.” | French gentlemen on board soon found out 
Gaston, charmed, locked up his razors; but | his real value, and, steerage passenger as 
the old man soon grew disgusted and impa-|he was, he associated with the cabin pas- 
tient at the unseemly stubble that necessarily | sengers as their equal: which assuredly he 
prefaced the full-grown beard. | was, and somewhat their superior. At San 


“ Madam,” he said, one evening, “decidedly 
a beard does not become Gaston. I pray you, | 
tell him to shave it off again.” 

For all answer to this request, Gaston 
went up stairs, packed up his trunks, and 
started that night for Paris, The father and 
son never met again. 

Returned to Paris, Gaston plunged with 
even fiercer passion and more reckless 
licence, into the dissipations and vices of his 
class ; realising in himself all the mad extra- 
vagances which Leon Gozlan, Balzac, Kock, 
and others, have described as belonging to} 
the “lion” of the nineteenth century. Of} 
course, his fortune was soon dissipated, and! 











Francisco he turned fisherman and fish sales- 


| man ; then he wasa lighterman, working hard 


trom morning to night, in lading and unlading 
ships ; and lastly, he went off to Los Angeles 
and San Diégo to buy cows, for the purpose 
of reselling them at an enormous profit at 
San Francisco. He made the journey many 
times ; once striking off on a solitary voyage 
of discovery. But his cow-selling ended 
disastrously, though it gave him a clear 
knowledge of the country, and enabled him 


|to mature the great project he had con- 


ceived, The weakness of the Mexican govern- 
ment, and the hatred of the people for the 
Americans, gave him the idea of forming a 
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Sonora, “a valiant French barrier,” which 


should both protect Mexico against the 
United States, and form the nucleus of an 
important French colony. Mr, Dillon, the 
French consul at San Francisco, was con- 
sulted on this project. He entered into it 
warmly; gave M. de Raousset letters of 
introduction to leading people, able to help 
him ; and, our hero left for Mexico, to lay his 
plans before the house of Jeker, Torre, and 
Company, bankers. 

This was the project proposed :—The mines 
of Arizona, which or been abandoned for 
a long while, owing to the terrible neighbour- 
hood of the Apaches Indians, were known as 
the richest oa most easily worked in all So- 
nora. The Mexican government was to grant 
these mines to Raousset, and he was to free 
them from the Indians, develop their resources, 
and make them the nucleus of French emi- 
gration. In about two months’ time, the 
Restauradora company was formed, and a 
formal concession of the land was made to it 
by General Arista, president of the Mexican 
republic, Two months after, Raousset signed 
a private treaty with the directors of the 
company engaging to land at once at Guay- 
mas, in Sonora, with a hundred and fifty 
armed men under military organisation, to 
explore and take possession of Arizona and 
her mines; the society undertaking the cost 
of the expedition, sending ammunition and 
provision to Guaymas, and to Saric,—half 
way between Guaymas and Arizona. For 
his share, Raousset was: to have the half of 
the land, the mines, and the places already 
found and to be found. M. Aguilar, governor 
of Sonora; and M. Levasseur, French minister 
at Mexico, were members of the Restaura- 
dora Society ; furnished with powerful let- 
ters of introduction and protection, notably 
to General Blanco, military chief of Sonora ; 
our hero and his little band disembarked at 
Guaymas, in June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two. 

immediately on landing, he wrote to 
General Blanco, who had been apprised be- 
forehand by M. Levasseur of the expedition. 
The general feigned astonishment, ignorance, 
and hesitation; and commanded Raousset 
to wait inactive at Guaymas until he had 
made up his mind what he should do with 
him and his followers. The minister remon- 
strated ; Raousset complained ; the general 
was firm. For, a rival company had been 
formed in Mexico to dispute the possession of 
Arizona with the Restauradora Society ; and 
Blanco and the leading men of Guaymas be- 
longed to it. After a month spent in inaction, 
luxury, and rapid demoralisation of the 
whole band, Raousset went alone to Her- 
mosillo, where his volunteers were to join 
him. But his troops fell into disputations 
and anarchy by the way; and Raousset had 
to gallop back to near Guaymas, to rally, rate, 
and reform them. At Hermosillo he made 


an example of some of the ringleaders, whom | 
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he dismissed with contempt, and the little 


band fell again quietly under his control. On 
the fifteenth of August they arrived at the 
Pueblo di Santa Anna, en route to Saric, 
where food and stores awaited them; and 
there Raousset received a notice signed by 
Blanco, and addressed to the department, which 
“required the French to renounce their nation- 
ality ; or, in case of refusal, they were to be 
forced to re-embark.” M. de Raousset re- 
fused to obey this dictum, or to accept the 
alternative ; and he and his men pushed on 
to Saric, where two dragoons brought them 
the general’s final and irrevocable decision : 
that they must either become Mexican 
soldiers without pay—as such they might 
claim the mines; or they might be still 
Frenchmen, but then strangers, and incapable 
of possessing land, according to the ancient 
law of Mex.co; or they might reduce their 
band to fifty men, under a_ responsible 
Mexican chief, in which case they might 
march at once to Arizona, and take posses- 
sion of the mines in the name and for the 
service of the Restauradora Company. 
Raousset assembled his men, read them the 
conditions of the general, and asked what 
course they would take? They unanimously 
refused Blanco’s proposition, and determined 
on continuing the expedition according to the 
terms of the agreement made with the Res- 
tauradora Company. The prefect of Altar, 
under whose jurisdiction Saric was included, 
next forbade further march, or future posses- 
sion to these armed French immigrants ; 
and Colonel Giménez not only added insult 
to his compatriot’s breach of faith, but even 
wrote privately to Lenoir, Raousset’s senior 
lieutenant, to urge him to seize the command 
of the troop, and deliver them over to the 
Mexican authorities, Lenoir gave the letter 
to Raousset, who read it aloud to the band ; 
and they, for all answer, cried “To arms!” 
with more vigour than prudence. Raousset 
restrained them for the moment ; but further 
correspondence with the Mexicans having 
proved to him that nothing was to be got by 
patience or by parley, he declared war. On 
the twenty-third of September, he and his 
men quitted Saric, and marched back on 
Hermosillo, stopping for a week at La Made- 
laine, then in all the gaiety and joyousness of 
her féte-time. At La Madelaine was a young 
girl, fair as a Saxon, tall, proud, and beauti- 
ful. Some one at her father’s attacked the 
character of Raousset. She defended him, 
although her father, being one of the princi- 
pal authorities of Sonora, was officially his 
enemy. An old lady said satirically ; “My 
dear Antonia, are you seriously in love with 
this pirate chief?” 

“Yes,” answered Antonia, rising and 
draping herself in her rebozo, “I do love this 
pirate, as you call him. Yes; I love him!” 

The next evening Antonia, in the sight of 
six thousand people, went to the pirate- 
count’s camp, and into the tent. 
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In eight days Hermosillo was reached ; 
and in an hour after the preliminary parley 
with Novara, the temporary prefect, the 
French—with a severe loss of officers and 
men—were masters of the town, and the war 
was fairly begun. As the Northern Sono- 
rians hated the present government and 
favoured the French immigration, it seemed 
as if it would be the signal for a general revolt, 
Perhaps it would have decided the question 
had Raousset been enabled to follow up the 
advantage he had gained ; but, unfortunately 
for him, he fell sick immediately after the 
battle, and, more dead than alive, was carried 
back to Guaymas by his men, utterly demo- 
ralised by the want of their leader and the 
loss of their officers. A short distance from 
Guaymas a messenger from M. Calvo,a French 
merchant, prayed de Raousset not to advance 
further ; but to see the general and to patch 
up some kind of treaty which should prevent 
further bloodshed. Raousset was march- 
ing on Guaymas, and would have surely taken 
it, even in the present enfeebled state of his 
band, as it was totally undefended and un- 
protected. Raousset obeyed the suggestion ; 
but no good came of it ; and, in the evening, 
his sickness increased, so that for three weeks 
he was insensible, and hovering between life 
and death. When he recovered he found that 
the company had treated with General 
Blanco, and had accepted forty thousand 
piastres for the evacuation of Sonora. 

As soon as he was able Raousset went to 
San Francisco to organise another expedition ; 
and at this moment Walker, the Fillibuster, 
offered him the command of his troops in 
Lower California, which offer he refused. 
Arista now gave up the presidency of the 
Mexican republic, which Santa Anna assumed. 
The Frenchman believed in Santa Anna, and 
hoped as much as he believed. But the two 
men quarrelled in their interviews; and 
de Raousset in revenge entered into a plot 
against Santa Anna, which was discovered ; 
the plotter himself receiving timely intima- 
tion of his betrayal, and so able to escape the 
doom which else would have overtaken him 
then. He returned to San Francisco; still 
with Sonora, the mines of Arizona and 
Antonia in his head, and he worked at his 
plan so well that in the middle of May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, he sailed for 
Guaymas, prepared to take his own course 
for weal or woe. He began his journey 
by garotting the American captain, who 
wished to delay the start owing to the ter- 
rible weather ; and, on the twenty-eighth of 
June, he landed at Guaymas. His first 
measures were abortive; but his presence 
excited the French soldiers and emigrants in 
the town to the last degree. Mexican folly 
and insolence were not wanting to exaspe- 
rate this French pride and rapacity, and 
soon a struggle between the two parties 
was inevitable. Fights in different parts of 
the town inflamed the bad blood already 
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roused ; and, when a body of armed Indians 
and a large number of troops from the inte- 
rior arrived to strengthen the Mexicans, all 
hope of peace was at an end, The French 
soldiers clamoured for war; for a sudden 
onset and the leadership of the count ; 
Raousset—nothing loth—urged on the 
scheme, of which he undertook both the 
responsivility and the command. After 
three hours’ hard fighting thé insurgents laid 
down their arms ; Raousset broke his sword, 
and was conducted as a prisoner to the con- 
sul’s house. It had been a combat between 
four hundred on the insurgents’ side and eigh- 
teen hundred on the Mexican. Ten days aiter 
Raousset was tried and condemned, and, two 
days after, was exeeuted. He refused to allow 
his eyes to be bandaged, and met his death 
with a calm, grave courage that had some- 
thing truly heroic in it. He fell at the first 
volley, and the Sonorians lamented him as 
the fallen defender of their independence. 
Here were grand talents and a rich nature 
lost, which under more favourable circum- 
stances might have revolutionised a hemi- 
sphere. His biographer, Henry de la Made- 
léne, calls him a “ Cortes slain at the outset ;” 
and a second Cortes he might, indeed, have 
proved, had he known the material out of 
which man fashions success. 
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In these latter days, a radical revolution 
has broken out in the kingdom of Petland. 
The lowest members of zoological society 
have risen to the highest dignities. Sea- 
anemones, and others of equally doubtful 
position, assume to be regarded as domestic 
pets. The aquavivaria, marine and fresh, 
have introduced a host of aspirants after 
the daily smiles and tenderness of ladies ; 
and there are symptoms that even invisible 
pets, curious and choice animalcules, rotifers, 
and vorticelle, will, before long, be tended, 
fed, and cherished, as rustic adornments in 
our homes of taste. “Liberty, fraternity, 
equality !” is the unanimous cry of multitudes 
ot oppressed candidates for admission to 
our drawing-rooms. “A fair stage, and no 
favour!” shout an ark-full of dumb but 
noisy animals. “No close boroughs, for 
proud, exclusive, long-eared rabbits! down 
with aristocratic Italian greyhounds, King 
Charles’s spaniels, and Angora cats! Abo- 
lish the privileged monopoly of canaries, 
guinea-pigs, piping bultinches,—and your 
petitioners, the entire roll-call of living things 
created, the united body of members entered 
on the list of Cuvier’s Zoology, will ever 
pray. Justice to flying things; justice to 
swimming things ; justice to all!” 

At the next election of a fashionable pet, I 
have a candidate of my own to propose. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to present to 
your notice the Honourable Mr. Verdant 
Stickytoes, of ancient lineage, accustomed to 
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public speaking in a clear flute-like voice, 
which you may distinctly hear further off than 
I dare state, and which has earned for him, 
from ill-natured auditors, the nickname of 
roquet, cur-dog, or barker. But, as every 
village dame thinks the mew of her own pro- 
per cat melodious; as every proprietor of a 
husky-voiced dog considers that hoarse dog’s 
bark equal to the finest tenor voice ; why may 
I not rank the cry of my protégé to be equal 
in tone to the sweetest flageolet ? 

My first acquaintance with him happened 
thus :—Walking in the environs of Padua one 
blazing September afternoon, while wonder- 
ing whether Portia had ever strolled in that 
direction, my eye was caught by the leaf of a 
plane-tree, whose yellowness betrayed the 
approach of autumn. In the middle of that 
leaf was a bright green spot, in which, on 
close inspection, might be detected something 
of a human shape, squatting close, with eyes, 
hands, arms, and legs, of tiny and imp-like 
symmetry. It was a miniature of Nicholas 
Senior, after he has put on his pea-green 
suit, which he keeps in his wardrobe for 
state occasions. It was Puck crouching :ow, 
to catch the fairies at some forbidden frolic 
that would get them a good scolding from 
their Queen, Titania, I seized the little 
demon, plane-leaf and all, wrapped him 
well in a lawn handkerchief, put him in 
my pocket, and stalked back to the city, to 
examine the prisoner in the presence of wit- 
nesses. When the court of inquiry was 
formally opened, though the handkerchief 
was all right, Mr. Verdant Stickytoes was 

one. 

. Padua and its arcaded streets were nearly 
forgotten; I was crossing a vast tract of 
fertile country in the north of France, which, 
long after the foundation of Padua, was 
nothing more than a tidal estuary, but is now 
good dry solid land, selling at a high price 
per acre. In a pond, in this consolidated 
estuary, I again beheld Mr. Verdant taking 
a bath, which is rather contrary to his daily 
habits. This time I captured and kept 
him. Safe imprisoned in a crystal cage, with 
every comfort except liberty, he was ex- 
hibited to numerous wondering Frenchmen, 
who were astonished to learn that the Sticky- 
toes family were settled in the neighbour- 
hood. Since that date, lettres de cichet have 
been issued against many innocent members 
of the race by parties desirous of possessing 
specimens of hyla viridis, or rana arborea, or 
rainette, or graisset, or tree-frog, or grenouille 
de St. Martin, all which are aliases adopted 
by these slippery gentlemen. 

Hyla is derived from the Greek word 
‘vAn, @ wood, and is appropriately given to 
that branch of the frog family which are 
adepts in climbing. The English popular 
mind is acquainted only with frogs that swim 
in the water or leap over the grass ; but the 
hyle are gifted with the faculty of mounting, 
which they accomplish hy meaus of an expan- 
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sion of the skin, forming a moist disk, at the 
tip of each toe, on the hind feet as well as on 
the fore, evidently acting as a sucker, like 
the round bits of wet leather at the end of a 
string with which school-boys delight to 
carry stones, It is this peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from frogs proper and 
from toads in general, enabling them to 
adhere and hang even to the underside of 
leaves. Hyle are aquatic in their habits 
only at certain seasons. They are oviparous, 
tailless quadrupeds, whose reproduction, and 
the growth of whose tadpoles, accord exactly 
with those of the grand assemblage of toads 
and frogs. When their spawn is once de- 
posited, they betake themselves to the culti- 
vated uplands, catching their prey amongst 
the growing corn. The greater part of my 
summer captures have been made in hawthorn 
hedges, where the Messieurs Stickytoes ho 
from twig to twig in chase of the gnats, wit 
the ease of a tomtit in a lilac bush. In fact, 
they are fond of air and sunshine, and warmth. 
Their bold leaps resemble those of the flying 
squirrel ; they have no fear of consequences 
when they dart from a branch. An insect 
passes within vaulting range ; they spring at 
it into mid air, and a clutch at a leaf witha 
single hand, or even a finger or two, is suffi- 
cient to uphold them. 

In captivity, they jump with equal expert- 
ness and grace if a bluebottle is introduced 
within their crystal prison. Their diet 
appears to be living insects exclusively ; 
some books talk of feeding them on bread 
and milk, but I have seen no symptom that 
they would accept such an Arcadian re- 
gimen. Hence, they are useful friends and 
neighbours in a country plagued with insect 
vermin. If St. Patrick had been lord of an 
island swarming with mosquitos and blowflies, 
he would have welcomed tree-frogs, and made 
them comfortable at home, instead of banish- 
ing them from his realms. They do no harm, 
if they do no good, even supposing that you 
neither eat them nor amuse yourself with 
their antics ; but you may do both profitably, 
The hyle till a respectable and useful position 
in the world, and have no right to be spoken 
of with disparagement. Jumpers you may 
style them if you like, but I cannot agree to 
call them reptiles. An open attack is nota 
crawling surprise. They do not appear to 
exercise on their victims any of the terror 
or fascination attributed to snakes; on the 
contrary, they manifest a certain forbearance 
and dry humour. The flies seem to have no 
instinctive dread of the owner of the mouth 
that is soon to entomb them. A _ bluebottle 
will walk up the inclined plane of a hyla’s 
back, settling on the tip of his nose as a con- 
venient point whence to enjoy the prospect. 
Stickytoes remains politely immovable, 

|showing no outward symptom of the tick- 

jling he must have felt on his skin, but 
simply rolling his prominent eyes at the un- 
invited visitor. ‘The fly soon starts off for an 
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excursion in the air; but, when he has risen | 


to the altitude of an inch or two, Mr. Verdant 
cuts a violent caper, and catches the flutterer 
on the wing. If the frog is large and the fly 
little, it is gone without further ceremony ; 
but if the fly is nearly as big as the frog, its 
struggles are wrestled with by the conqueror’s 
fore-paws, which push it down the wide-open 
throat, much as a clown in a pantomime 
contrives to swallow his string of stolen 
sausages, 

Poor Mr. Verdant is often kidnapped by 
continental savans, in preference to his rela- 
tions the Browns, for the purpose of serving 
in electrical experiments, or as aliving hygro- 
meter or hygroscope, in which latter capa- 
cities I have no faith in him. He is also 
employed by microscopists, to show the 
circulation of the blood in the web of his 
foot ; philosophers (whose blood must be as 
cold as a frog’s) also indicate the cruel means 
by which the same wonderful spectacle may 
be beheld in his tongue. The latter sight will 
certainly not be enjoyed by any one who is 
weak enough to feel a tenderness for the 
brute creation. The former method (by dis- 
tending the web) merely causes the creature 
temporary inconvenience and slight pain, if 
any. But the readiest way of contemplating 
the magnificent phenomenon of the circula- 
tion of the blood made visible-——which has 
been compared to the sudden animation of a 
geographical map, by their proper motions 


being imparted to all the rivers delineated 
upon it, from their fountains to their embou- 
chures, with their tributaries and affluents,— 
is to submit the tail of a tadpole to the 


microscope. After you have gazed your fill, 
you may return him to his native element, 
when he will swim away as if nothing had 
happened. Even if you despise the life of a 
tadpole, and leave him to die of drought on 
the slip of glass,—at least you do not torture 
him. True, you can’t have tadpoles to 
exhibit, as you can frogs, at all times of the 
year; but you might kindly profit by the 
opportunities of April and May. You can 
surely spare Mr. Verdant Stickytoes and his 
dusky fraternity all unnecessary stretchings 
on the rack, by studying circulation less after 
the Abyssinian method, in the tails of tad- 
—_ the gills of young newts, and the yolk- 
ags of new-born fishes. 

The genus, of which Mr. Verdant may be 
taken as the type, has its representatives in 
almost every warm and temperate country of 
the globe. In the Reptile House of the Regent’s 
Park Gardens, a Hyla from New Zealand 
may be seen reposing side by side with some 
of our present friends from the Pas-de- 
Calais. A humpty one is found in the isle of 
Lemnos; another in Surinam. America has 
a considerable variety of tree-frogs; milky- 
white, red, and orange-yellow. None of these 
Stickytoes are superior, or equal, to our own 
Hyla viridis in their saltatory performances. 

Hyla viridisis bright green on the back and 
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all the upper part of its body, and white 
beneath, which portion is entirely covered 
with little tubercles. In the males, the 
throat is brownish, of different degrees of 
depth, especially in spring, while that of the 
ladies always remains white and delicate, as 
beseems their sex. Their bright eyes have 
oblong pupils with orange irides, They are 
said not to propagate till they are four years 
of age; in which case they must be long-lived 
creatures, barring accidents. They have good 
reasons for avoiding pools of water ; because 
water is the resort of ducks, who would 
swallow a party of Verdants, whole and 
entire, with as much ease as a cabman would 
engulph a dozen Milton oysters. One indi- 
vidual is recorded to have lived eight years 
in a jar of water covered with a net. During 
summer, they gave him fresh grass, with 
flies and gnats for food. In winter, he was 
kept in a hothouse, secure from chilly 
weather. He was supplied with hay slightly 
moistened, and the few flies that could be 
found for him, which he awaited open- 
mouthed, and seized with surprising address. 
Late in the autumn he grumbled evidently 
at the rise in the price of flies and spiders, 
which grew scarcer every day ; and when he 
could only get an insect once a week or so, 
he grew visibly thinner and weaker. Never- 
theless, with the return of spring and its 
winged game, he soon recovered. This Sticky- 
toes used to croak in his glassy prison, and 
was now and then indulged with an exit from 
his jar and a jump about the room. And 
so he led his damp and contemplative 
existence, till in his eighth winter, no flies 
being obtainable for love or money, he lan- 
guished and died. 

Our own Verdants, kept ina warm parlour. 
all winter, had not the strength left to bear a 
voyage across the Channel, except one ; who 
languished for a time, refusing meal-worms 
and such food as could be got for him ; but 
who now thrives a prosperous frog in the 
Reptile House of the Zoological Gardens. 
He and his companions had remained 
wide awake from October till April, 
when they ought to have been asleep: de- 
vouring flies greedily whenever flies were 
forthcoming. Other Verdants, wintered in a 
cool cellar, returned to the realms of light in 
much better condition. Hence it appears that 
animals, naturally falling torpid from cold, 
dissipate but little of their substance, and 
have no need of food; while, if excited by 
the stimulus of heat to frequent breathing 
and exercise, they require more nourishment 
than is to be found at that time of year. It is 
only another proof of thé harmony of Nature’s 
operations. In the Reptile House, the Sticky- 
toes are supplied with mealworms, which 
are to be had at all times of the year. 

The voice of the Hyla viridis, when heard 
in a room, is something astounding in respect 
to loudness, as coming from so small a crea- 
ture. The captive vocalist may sometimes 
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be excited to perform by a noise having a!a paper-bag for some tree-frogs which are 
slight resemblance to his own melodious thriving pretty well in a small Fernery, and 
organ. One of my tree-frogs commenced his into this they were put, bag and all. Next 
song in answer to the sound of a carpenter’s' morning two of the frogs were found—like 
saw, who was fitting a new shelf into a closet.'gluttons as they are when tried with 
The experiment was repeated with gratifying 'spider-diet, inside the bag—without a ves- 
success. The voice is not emitted so much | tige of the spiders to be seen. 
from the lungs as from the pouch of skin| With being made torpid in winter (per- 
beneath the chin, which is swollen out into; haps by burying them alive in a bottle), we 
enormous balloon-like proportions. The bal-' may succeed in making Stickytoes an estab- 
loon, in fact, fulfils the office of the bag in a lished pet, as his | ppegee 4 and oddity 
bag-pipe, or the bellowsinan organ. It must | deserve that he should be made. 
have been the sight of the Hyla croaking —— 
which suggested to sop his fable of the CHIP. 
proud frog swelling himself out to the size of face 
the bull. In fact, the fable is nota pure inven- THE FRENCH WAR-OFFICE IN SEVENTEEN 
tion utterly devoid of foundation in nature. | HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE. 
Professor Forbes admits the Hyla viridis; Tuer encouraging notion first sent abroad 
as a member of the British Fauna. There is| by the great Napoleon, that every soldier 
so little difference between the climate of our | carries a biton de maréchal in his knapsack, 
southern counties and that of the haunts of| has a less figurative signification than would 
my Verdants, that it would be surprising if} at first sight appear. It is true that the pro- 
they were not to be found in England, as in| portion of the marshals to the body of the 
France, in greater actual numbers than the army—in the ratio of about a dozen to some 
human natives suspect. When Great Britain | half a million—render it highly probable 
and the continent of Europe were one, tree- that the private will have to bear about this 
frogs would naturally abound in Kent and | ideal baton to the end of his days. He him- 
Hampshire, as well as in Pas-de-Calais and | self well knows that there is but slender 
Somme. The slight separation caused by the | prospect of the tempting bauble ever leaving 
Straits of Dover would simply fix the terres- | that corner of his knapsack, and taking ap- 
trial inhabitants on the spot where they) preciable shape. But he knows, besides, that 
happened to be at the time. he carries in that same store of his other 
The establishment of a colony of tree-| more tangible badges of distinction, such as 
frogs in an English park is an enterprise in| the sous-oflicier’s golden epaulette, the laced 
which there would seem to be no difficulty | hat of the General of Division, and the Grand 
wherever there was a sufficiency of bushes for) Cross of the Legion of Honour. These are 
cover and hunting-ground, and stagnant | prizes—all within his grasp—for which the 
water for breeding, with a fair amount of | maréchal's baton stands but as a figure. 
summer warmth. In France, the late severe} In our own army, on the other hand, it is 
winters have not diminished the number of) an old complaint, of which men are almost 
the Verdants. In captivity, the grand desi-! weary, that such glittering trophies may be 
|  deratum is live flies, of which we have often | looked for in vain among the soldiers’ fur- 
many more than enough. I should like to|niture. Not even inthat metaphorical shape 
offer a prize for the best cage for tree-frogs|of the phantom maréchal’s baton, which 
contrived on the principle of their being self-| would be some poor encouragement. This 
supplied with prey—a sort of fly-trap,inshort.| grievance is now in process of being re- 
There must be holes through which flies of| dressed; but it is certain that until the date 
various sizes, from a green-bottle downwards, | of this Napoleonic saying, the French army, 
may find an easy entrance, without allowing | under Bourbon handling, was in more cruel 
any exit on the part of the frogs. A blue-| plight than ever were British forces in the 
bottle is as big as an infant Verdant, and| worst days of Crimean coufusion. Had but 
where that could get in, the frogling could | Egalité, or other obstructive of those times, 
get out, There must be the means of luring | prayed for a commission of enquiry into the 
in the insect poultry in such abundance that | management of the war-office, what marvel- 
froggy may live like an independent gentle-| lous disclosures would have been sent forth ! 
man, with enough for himself, and something | The famous Livre Rouge, with its crimson 
to give away amongst his indigent neighbours, | type and list of mysterious pensions, could 
Such a mode of thinning the summer plague | scarcely have caused more astonishment. The 
of flies would be much more humane than | world—the reforming world especially— is 
the atrocious system of converting flies into| apt to forget this fact when it points so tri- 
Stickytoes by means of glutinous sheets of| umphantly to the perfect arrangement of 
paper, sold in the streets under the name of| our allies—to their smooth roads to pro- 
“Catch ’em alive!” The commissariat is the | motion, to their ingenious fashions of cook- 
ee difficulty in domesticating Mr.|ing, hutting, and the like; and, above all, 
erdant. He is very fond of spiders; but|to the pleasing addition to the soldiers’ 




















what properly regulated house will own to| necessaries before-mentioned, the bfton 


harbouring them ? Several were collected in' in nubibus, carried about in the knapsack. 
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Until the date of the Revolution and/| 
the military dictatorship, such things were 
not heard of. On the contrary, every- 
thing military seemed to be utterly sunk in! 
corruption, and the prey of a gigantic jobbing 
system. The broad features of this fatal 
mismanagement are tolerably well known to 
the orld ; but, from a tell-tale Army List 
issued from the office of M.le Maréchal de 
Segur, Minister of War, in the year seven- | 
teen hundred and eighty-five, only four years 
before the Revolution, a few significant facts 
may be gleaned. What would seem at first 
only a barren catalogue of names, becomes, 
for us, a Blue-book impeachment, as it were, 
of those days. For, through the pages of 
this little volume the truth slips out acci- 
dentally, and lets us officially into the secrets 
of the whole system. The very first glance 
at its crowded pages discovers a strange prin- 
ciple in their distribution of military honours 
and rewards. 

In each regiment are to be found between | 
seventy and eighty officers. Of*these, some five 
or six on an average bear titles, or at least 
enjoy the Corinthian prefix “de,” before their 
names. This proves the aristocratic element 
to have been slender indeed in the French | 
army,—somewhere in the proportion of one to 
about fifteen or sixteen. Turning then to the 
higher grades—those including the marshals 
of France, generals, and brigadiers—which 
make an overgrown total of nearly thirteen 


hundred and thirty—it would be expected 
that the greater half at least would fall to) 


the share of the untitled many. 
hundred such appointments would be the 
proper proportion. On the contrary, we find | 
no less than nine hundred and twenty filled | 
by dukes, barons, marquises, and other | 
gentles with the privileged “de;” and the 
miserable dole of scarcely four hundred 
reserved “pour encourager les autres ”"— 
namely, those fifteen or sixteen thousand 
officers who practically worked the French 
army. No wonder then that when the hour| 
of trial arrived, the army was found to fail in 
its duty. 

Another significant token of decay meets | 
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guard of the Hétel du Roi; gendarmerie of 
numerous denominations ; light horse; and 
the Gardes Frangaises, of questionable noto- 
riety, who abandoned their king in his 
extremity ; next follow the Swiss Guard, the 
valiant Swiss, whose bright scarlet uniforms 
on that fatal tenth of August, was the mark 
for many a bullet. More ingenious denomi- 
nations follow,—such as the Scotch gendar- 
merie, and, curious to say, the English! 
raised, it seems, so far back as the year six- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven. The queen 
had her gendarmes ; so, too, had his high- 
ness the Dauphin; so had Monsieur, the 
King’s brother, and the Count d’Artois, 
Monsieur is also provided with a body-guard 
of his own, to say nothing of his Swiss guard 
and his door-guard. The Count d’Artois 
must likewise have his Swiss-guard, his 
and his door-guard; which 
filled up, with tolerable completeness, the 


| roll of this Maison du Roi. 


Pluralism was another plague-spot in the 
system. The kingdom was at that time par- 
celled out into a number of small govern- 
ments,—all which became so much “ provi- 
sion” for favourite commanders. The Comte 
de Rochambeau, who conducted the war in 
America, found time, perhaps when abroad 
in that country, to fill the offices of chief- 
governor of the Boulonnois, governor of Ville- 
franche, and commander-in-chief of Picardy, 
besides keeping a few spare moments for the 
duties of the colonelcy of the Auvergne regi- 
ment. But, he pales his ineffectual fires 
before the star of Baron Besenval, the Swiss 
legionary ; “an amiable sybarite,” as he is 
described in a strange pamphlet of the time, 
“ possessed of very little esprit ; but who has 
raised himself above his fellows by making 
good use of his eyes and ears. His handsome 
person was of some service to him at court, 
and his ample fortune furnished him with 
the means of shining there.” This favoured 
soldier of fortune enjoyed the following high 
commands. He was sub-governor of Hugu- 
nau, in Alsace ; sub-governor of the Cham- 
pagne and Brie district ; sub-governor of the 
province of Nivernois ; and sub-governor of 





us in the costly institution known as“ Maison Berri;— here were sub-governorships in 
du Roi,” or Royal Guard. In this choice plenty. But, there was more to come. 
corps—which was intended as provision for; He was commander-in-chief of Tournois ; 
poorer scions of the aristocracy—it was con-' commander-in-chief of the city of Paris ; and 
trived that there should be an officer to about lastly, lieutenant-colonel of the Swiss-guards ! 
every three men. Which arrangement, how-| This was a strange gathering of high offices in 
ever convenient as a mode of provision, could | the ong of one man; a simple colonel. It 
scarcely have contributed to the efficiency | would be thought that the care of a single 
of the army. Very stately is the enumera- | province would be sufficient to give full em- 
tion of the various divisions and subdivisions ployment to any mortal with ordinary capa- 
of this body—leading off with the Scotch cities. Still, he and his major, Baron Bach- 
companies, in whose ranks, as was to be mann, proved themselves not unworthy of 
expected, not a Scot was to be found. Next’ such high distinction, and did good service 
came the “Hundred Swiss,” precursors of; when the day of trial came vount 

the giants in sky-blue, and bright cuirasses,| Another abuse was the accumulating 
who now watch over the person of Napoleon of great offices in the hands of children 
the Third. After these we find the Garde de of tender years,—of boys at school, and of 
Porte, or door-guard, of royal Louis; the young men wholly unequal to the duties, 
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Thus the Duc de Richelieu—the “ vainqueur | time she saw them, when she was again as 
de Mahon,” as they were fond of calling him, | fond of them as ever. With all her gene- 
in glorification of that diminutive victory,— rosity, however, her tradespeople complained 
was appointed colonel of the Bearne regi-/| that she did not pay her bills; that she did 
ment at the age of twenty-two; while the very shabby things, and that she drove 
Duc de Broglie was similarly “provided for,” | dreadfully hard bargains. A poor woman 
at the earlier age of sixteen. But the Duc) whom she had employed to do some plain 
de Mouchy was even luckier in his genera-| work, declared contemptuously that she 
tion. He found himself military governor of} would sooner work for Jews than for cha- 
the town, castle, and parks of Versailles and | ritable ladies: they screwed down so in the 
Marly, at the capable age of five years !| price,and kept folks waiting so long for their 
Another marshal became colonel at nineteen ; | money. 

while the Maréchal de Castries rejoiced in| It was not difficult for Mrs. Warren to be 
the important posts of king’s lieutenant in| an angel: she had no domestic discipline to 
Languedoc, and governor of Montpellier and | test her virtues too severely, nor to ruffle the 





Cette, when only thirteen years old. 

This glance at the pages of this official 
handbook helps us to some knowledge of the 
way they were ordering matters military in 
France, just before the great crash came. 


bird of paradise beauty of her wings. Hus- 
bands are daily stumbling-blocks in the path 
of female pene they have the faculty 
of taking the shine out of the most dazzling 


appearances. It is easier to be an angel than 


_|to be an average good woman under domestic 
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A suapr of beauty beyond man’s device, 
Which held a precious life with us begun, 

Light feet at rest, like streamlets chain’d with ice, 
And folded hands whose little work is done, 

Make this poor hamlet sacred to our grief: 
Pass’d is the soul, which was of nobler worth, 

Like fire from glowworm, tint from wither’d leaf, 
Perfume from fallen flower, or daylight from the 

earth. 


Star, faded from our sky elsewhere to shine, 

Whose beam to bless us for a while was given ; 
Little white hand, a few times clasp’d in mine, 

Sweet face, whose light is now return’d to heaven, 
With empty arms, I linger where thou liest, 

And pluck half-open’d flowers as types of thee, 
And think that angels, amid joys the highest, 

Are happier for thy love, which still they share 

with me, 


AGNES LEE, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Mrs. WARREN was a charming woman—as 
like the popular notion of a perfect angel as 
anybody could hope to find, if they took the 
longest summer day for the search. She was 
an Irishwoman, the widow of an English 
gentleman of large fortune, who had left her 
endowed with an ample jointure and a hand- 
some manor-house in Staffordshire. She was 
young, bright, fascinating, and thoroughly 
good-natured ; she enjoyed nothing so much 
as making people happy, and would sacrifice 
her own pleasure or convenience even, for an 
entire stranger, provided the necessities of 
the case had been brought before her with 
sufficient eloquence or emphasis. She did 
everything in the easiest and most graceful 
manner, and had the virtue of forgetting all 
about it herself, as soon as the occasion had 
passed away. She was devoted to her friends, 
and loved them dearly, so long as they were 
there to assist themselves ; but, if they went 
away, she never thought of them till the next 


difficulties. 

Mrs, Huxley was the wife of the hard- 
working clergyman in whose parish Mrs. 
Warren’s manor-house was situated. She 
had a cross husband, who did not adore 
her, but who (chiefly from the force of habit) 
found fault with everything she did ; nothing 
but the purest gold could have stood the 
constant outpouring of so much sulphuric 
acid, Yet Mrs. Huxley went on in the even 
tenor of her way, struggling with straitened 
means, delicate health, recurring washing- 
days, and her husband’s temper. Her eco- 
nomical feebleness, and the difficulties of 
keeping her weekly bills in a state of 
liquidation, were greatly complicated in con- 
sequence of all the poor people in the parish 
coming to her as to a sort of earthly Provi- 
dence, to supply all they lacked in the shape 
of food, physic, raiment, and good advice. 
Strangers said that Mrs. Huxley looked fret- 
ful, and that it was a pity a clergyman’s wite 
should have such unattractive manners ; that 
it must be a trial to such a pleasant genial 
man as her husband to have a partner so 
unlike himself, and all that. The recording 
angel might have given a different verdict ; 
the poor of her parish knew her value. 

The family at the Rectory consisted of one 
daughter, named Miriam, and an orphan 
niece of Mr. Huxley’s, whom they had 
adopted. Mr. Huxley had made many diffi- 
culties when this plan was first proposed. He 
objected to the expense, and wished the girl 
to be sent as an articled pupil to some cheap 
school, where she might qualify herself to be- 
come a nursery governess, or to wait on young 
ladies. This he said on the plea that, as they 
would not be able to give her any fortune, it 
would be cruel to give her a taste for comforts 
she could not hereafter expect ; that it was best 
to accustom her betimes to the hardships of 
her lot. Mrs. Huxley did not often contradict 
her husband ; but, on this occasion, she exerted 
her powers of speech ; she was a mother, and 
acted as she would have wished another to 
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act by her own Miriam. Mr. Huxley gra- 
ciously allowed himself to be persuaded, and | 
Agnes Lee, the child of his favourite sister, 
was adopted into the Rectory nursery on a 
perfect equality with her cousin. It somehow | 
got to be reported abroad, that Mrs. Huxley | 
had greatly opposed her husband’s generosity, | 
and had wished the little orphan to be sent | 
to the workhouse. 

The two children grew up together, and 
were as fond of each other as sisters usually | 
are; but Agnes Lee had the strongest will 
and the most energy. So it was she who! 
settled the plays and polity of doll-land, and 
who took the lead in all matters of “books, 
and work, and needle-play.”. Agnes was! 
twelve, and Miriam fourteen, when the fasci- | 
nating Mrs. Warren came to live at the, 
Great House, 

She took up the Rectory people most 
warmly, and threw herself with enthusiasm 
into all manner of benevolent schemes for | 
the benefit of the parish. To the two girls 
she seemed like a good fairy. She had them 
constantly to her beautiful house, she gave 
them lessons in singing, and taught them to! 
dance ; her French maid manufactured their 
bonnets and dresses ; she lavished gifts upon 
them, she made pets of them, and was never 
weary of inventing schemes for giving them 
pleasure. It was delightful to see their en- 
joyment and to receive their gratitude, and 
she never suspected the delicate unobtrusive 





care with which poor eold, stiff, Mrs. Huxley 
contrived that the two girls should never 
fall too heavily upon the hands of their beau- 


tiful patroness. She also tried to inspire 
them with a portion of her own reserve ; but 
that was not so easy. Miriam—a mild, shy, 
undemonstrative girl—felt an admiration of 
Mrs. Warren that approached to idolatry. It 
took the place of a first love. Mrs. Warren 
liked the excitement of being loved with 
enthusiasm ; but she never calculated the 
responsibility it brought along with it, 
and omitted nothing that could stimulate 
Miriam’s passionate attachment. Agnes was 
less impressionable. She had a precocious 
amount of common sense, and Mrs. Warren’s 
fascinations did not take too much hold upon 
her. The Rector was almost as much be- 
witched as his daughter by the fair widow. 
She talked gaily to him, and obliged him to 
rub up his ancient gallantry, which had fallen 
into rusty disuse. She dressed all the children 
of his school in green gowns and red ribbons. 
She subscribed a painted window to the 
church. She talked over two refractory 
churchwardens, who had been the torment of 
his life: above all, she admired his sermons ; 
and, as she was in correspondence with a lord 
bishop, he had sanguine hopes that her admi- 
ration might lead to something better. Mrs. 
Huxley was the only person who refused to 
be charmed. She did not contradict the 
raptures expressed by her husband and 
daughter, but she heard them in silence, 
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When Miriam was sixteen, she fell into 
delicate health ; a slight accident developed 
a spinal affection. A London physician, 
who with his wife was on a short visit to 
Mrs. Warren, saw Miriam at her request, 
and gave little hope that she would ever be 
anything but a life-long invalid. She was 
ordered to keep as much as possible in 
a recumbent position, Mrs. Warren was 
on the point of departing for London. 
Nothing could exceed her sympathy and 
generosity. At first she declared she would 
postpone her journey, to assist Mrs. Huxley 
to nurse her sweet Miriam ; but she easily 
gave up that idea when Mrs. Huxley de- 
clared, rather dryly, “ that there was not the 
least occasion ; for, as the case was likely to 
be tedious, it was better to begin as they 
could go on.” Mrs. Warren, however, loaded 
Miriam with presents. She made Miriam 
promise to write to her all she read and 
thought ; and, for this purpose, she gave her 
a supply of fairy-like paper and a gold pen. 
Miriam, on her side, promised to write twice 
a-week at least, and to tell Mrs. Warren 
everything that could amuse her. Mrs. 
Warren gave orders to her gardener to sup- 
ply the Rectory with fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables ; but either Mrs, Warren’s direc- 
tions were not clear, or the gardener did not 
choose to act upon them. He charged for 
everything that he sent down, and gave as his 
reason that his mistress paid him no wages 
in her absence, but let him pick up what he 
could. 

After Mrs. Warren’s departure, she wrote 
for a month; after that, her letters ceased. 
Newspapers supplied their place; and, it 
appeared from the notices of fashiovable 
life, that Mrs. Warren had taken her 
place amongst the gayest. At last the news- 
papers ceased ; the last that came contained 
the announcement that Mrs. Warren had left 
town for Paris. After this, no more news 
reached the Rectory. The Manor House re- 
mained shut up, and the lodge-keeper said 
“that the Missis was spending the winter at 
Bath.” 

At first Miriam wrote in all the enthusiasm 
and good faith of youthful adoration. Mrs, 
Warren had begged she would not count 
with her letter for letter, but have trust in 
her unalterable attachment, &., &c.; and 
Miriam weut on writing, long after all answers 
had ceased. Everything earthly has its 
limit; and, when reciprocity is all on 
one side, the term is reached rather earlier 
than it might otherwise have been. Poor 
Miriam lay on her couch, and went through 
all the heart- sickening process of disen- 
chantment about the friendship which she 
had made the light of her life. She 
rejoiced moodily in her physical sufferings, 
and hoped that she should soon die, as she 
could ‘not endure such misery long. The 
young believe in the eternity of all they feel. 

She was roused from this sorrow of sen- 
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timent by a real affliction. Scarlet fever! 
broke out in the parish. Mr, Huxley caught 
it, and died, after a fortnight’s illness. A 
life insurance for a thousand pounds, and a | 
few hundreds painfully saved and laid by in| 
the Bank of England, was all the provision | 
that remained to his family. 

A fortnight after the funeral, Mrs. Huxley | 
and Agnes were sitting sadly before the fire, 
which had burned low, on a dull, chill) 
November evening. Miriam lay on her 
couch, and could searcely be discerned in the 
deepening shadow. The dusk was gathering 
thick, the curtains were not drawn; both| 
without and within, the world looked equally 
desolate to these three women. The silence 
was broken only by the sighs of poor Mrs,’ 
Huxley; the dull firelight showed her 
widow's cap, and the glaze of tears upon 
her pale clay-like cheeks. At length Agnes 
roused herself. She had taken the lead in 
the house since the family troubles, and now, 
moved briskly about the room, endeavouring 
to impart something like comfort. She re-| 
dluatohed the fire, trimmed the lamp; and) 
made the old servant bring in tea. 

Agnes threw in an extra spoonful of green, 
spread a tempting slice of toast, and placed 
a small table between Mrs. Huxley and. 
Miriam, who both began insensibly to be 
influenced by the change she had produced. 
When tea was over, they became almost 
cheerful. After tea, Mrs. Huxley took out 
her knitting, and Agnes brought out her 
work-basket. 

“ Now listen, dear aunt ; for I have schemed | 
a scheme, which only needs your approval.” 

“That will go a very little way towards 
doing good,” sighed Mrs. Huxley. 

“Oh, it will go further than you think ”) 
said Agnes, cheerfully. “I was up at the) 
Green this morning, and I heard that Sam | 
Blacksmith is going to leave his cottage for | 
another that is nearer to his smithy. It! 
struck me that the one he is leaving would | 
just suit you, and Miriam, and old Mary. 
There is a garden ; and the cottage in your 
hands will be charming. This furniture will 
look to more advantage there than it does 
here ; and, when I have seen you comfortably 
settled, I shall leave you, to seek my for-| 
tune.” 

“My dear, you are so rash, and you talk so | 
fast, 1 don’t hear one word you say,” said 
Mrs. Huxley, querulously. 

“T was talking, aunt, about a cottage I had 
seen this morning,” said Agnes, gently. “I 
thought it would just suit us.” 

“T am sure [I shall not like it. It will 
have stone floors, which will not do for 
Miriam. You talk so wildly of going to seek 
your fortune. I am sure I don’t know what is! 
to become of us. You are so sanguine: no 
good ever comes of it. You were all so set 
up with Mrs. Warren, and you see what came 
of it.” 

“Well, aunt, my belief is, that Mrs. War-, 
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ren would be as good as ever, if she only saw 
us ; but she cannot recollect people out of 
sight.” 

“She loves flattery, and she likes fresh 
people,” said Miriam, bitterly. 

Agnes went to the piano, and began to play 
some old hymn tunes very softly. 

“ Agnes, my dear, I cannot bear music. 
Do come back and sit still,” said her aunt. 

The next morning Agnes persuaded her 
aunt to go with her to the Green, to look at 
the cottage ; and, after some objections, Mrs. 
Huxley agreed that it might be made to do. 

Whilst making arrangements for the re- 
moval, Agnes thought seriously how she was 
to obtain a situation of some kind, and 
anxiously examined what she was qualified 
to undertake. She knew that she had only 
herself to depend upon. <A few days after- 
wards the postman brought a letter with a 
foreign postmark. It was Mrs, Warren’s 
handwriting. Agnes bounded with it into 
the parlour, exclaiming, “See! who was right 
about Mrs, Warren? It is for you.” 

Miriam turned aside her head. Mrs, 
Huxley put on her spectacles; and, after 
turning the letter over half-a-dozen times, 
opened it. A bank-note for twenty pounds 
fell out. The letter was written in the kind- 
est tone. She had just seen the mention of 
Mr. Huxley’s death, and wrote on the spur of 
the moment. She was full of self-reproach 
for her neglect ; begged them to believe she 
loved them as much as ever; spoke of Miriam 
with great kindness, but without any spe- 
ciality ; begged to be informed of their plans 
for the future; and, in a hasty postscript, 
said, that the enclosure was towards erecting 
a tablet to the memory of her dear friend, or 
for any other purpose they preferred. 

Nothing could be kinder or more delicate ; 
but Miriam was nearly choked with bitter feel- 
ings. The letter showed her how completely 
she had faded away from Mrs. Warren’s 
affection. She vehemently urged her mother 
and cousin to send back the money. 

Agnes undertook to answer the letter; 
which she did with great judgment. Even 
Miriam was satisfied. She mentioned her 
own desire to find a situation as prepara- 
tory governess, and asked Mrs. Warren 
if she had it in her power to recommend 
her. 

As soon as could reasonably be expected, 
the answer came, addressed to Mrs. Huxley, 
begging that Agnes might at once join the 
writer in Paris, where, she had not the least 
doubt, she would be able to place her ad- 
vantageously. Minute directions were given 
for the journey. On arriving in Paris, Agnes 
was to proceed at once to the Hotel Ray- 
mond, where Mrs. Warren was staying. 

“How kind! how very kind!” exclaimed 
Agnes. “You see her heart is in the right 
place after all!” 

“It is certainly very kind; but I do not 
like you to take so long a journey alone, you 
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“are too young. I cannot feel it either right 
. or prudent,” said Mrs, Huxley. 

“ My dear Agnes,” said Miriam, “ you shall 
not be trusted to the mercy of that woman. 
She cares for nothing but excitement. She 
has no notion of obligation, and will be as 
likely as not to have left Paris by the time 
‘you arrive, if the fancy has taken her for 
visiting Egypt or Mexico, I know what she 
is, and you shall not go.” 


“My dear aunt, as [am to make my own | brance of 


| ‘way in the world, the sooner I begin the 

_ better. 
must learn to take care of myself. My dear 
Miriam, you are unjust. I place very little 
dependence on the stability of Mrs. Warren’s 
emotions ; but she always likes people when 
they are with her. It is an opening I am 
not likely to have again, and the sooner I 
avail myself of it the better.” 

“Agnes, be warned, I entreat you. No 
good will ever come out of that woman’s 
random benefits. They are no better than 
snares. Have nothing to do with her.” 


Agnes would not be warned. She wished 
_to go out into the world, to make her own 
way. She had no fears for herself. She 


| argued and persuaded, and at last her aunt 
| ‘consented. Miriam was over-ruled, and a 
a acceptance was written to Mrs, 
Warren, fixing that day three weeks for her 
departure. 

“ The die is cast now!” said Agnes, when 
she returned from carrying the letter to the 
post, “T wonder what my future lot will 

e! 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


TuHE diligence rolled heavily into the Court 
of the Messageries Royal in Paris, towards 
the middle of a keen bright day in the last 
week of December. A fair, elegant English 

‘girl, in deep mourning, looked anxiously out 
of the window of the coupé, in search of some 
one to claim her. 

“Ts there any one waiting for you, Ma’m- 
selle?” asked the good-natured conductor. 
“ Will it please you to alight ?” 

“T see no one,” said Agnes, who was 
bewildered with the noise and bustle. “I 
must have a coach to go to this address, 
please.” 

“Mrs. Warren, Hotel Raymond,” read the 
conductor, looking at her keenly. “You 
want to go there, do you? Well, I will see. 
Your friends ought not to have left you to 
arrive alone. But the English are so droll!” 

In a few minutes he returned. 

“ Now, Ma’mselle, here is a coach. The 
driver is my friend; he will see you safe. 
You may trust him. I would go with you 
myself, but—” 

“You have been very kind to me,” said 
Agnes, gratefully. Her command of French 
was very limited, and she said this in Eng- 
lish ; but the look that accompanied it spoke 

“the language which needs no interpreter. 
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“Pardon. No thanks; it is my duty. 
Ma’mselle is too generous! There is no 
oceasion.” And the gallant conductor put 
back the five-franc piece that Agnes tendered 
with some embarrassment ; for, during the 
journey he had shown her kindness that she 
felt could not be repaid in money. She took 
from her purse a half-crown piece English 
money. This the conductor put into his left 
waistcoat-pocket, as he said “for a remem- 
a’mselle.” 
The hackney-coach soon arrived at Ray- 
A grand-looking servant came to 
the door of the coach, and inquired her plea- 
sure, with an elaborate politeness that would 
have been overwhelming at any other time ; 
but Agnes scarcely noticed him. She eagerly 
handed him Mrs. Warren’s card; but what 
little French she could command had entirely 
departed, and she could not utter a word. 
The gargon took the card, looked at it with 
a slight gesture of surprise, and returned to 
the house. In the meantime the coachman 
dismounted, took down the modest luggage, 
and demanded his fare. Agnes alighted, 
gave the man what he asked, and he had just 
driven away, when the gargon returned, 
accompanied by another. 

“ Ma’mselle is under a meestake,” said the 
new comer, who evidently believed that he 
spoke English like a native. “Madame 
Warren is no more here—she departed two 
days since for Marseilles,” 

Agnes looked stupidly at him. She had 
heard what he said perfectly, and she was 
quite calm; but it was the calmness that 
makes the heart stand stil], and turns the life 
within to stone. 

“She told me to come here. She knew I 
was to come.” Agnes spoke with stiffened 
lips and a voice that did nct seem her own. 

“She may have left some message—some 
letter for Ma’mselle,” suggested the first 
gargon. “I will inquire.” 

Agnes sat down upon her trunk. She felt 
convinced that Mrs. Warren had gone and 
left no directions about her. She had just 
five francs and half a guinea left of money. 
Her position presented itself to her with 
perfect lucidity; but she felt no alarm, 
only a horrible stillness and paralysis of all 
emotion. 

The gargon returned: he had a letter in 
his hand. Madame Warren had departed 
for Marseilles, en route for Sicily. She had 
left no message or direction. That letter had 
arrived a few hours after her departure, but 
they did not know where to forward it. 

Agnes looked at the letter. It was her 
own, stating the time she would arrive in 
Paris, and requesting to be met. She gave 
it back to the gargon without speaking, and 
rested her head dreamily and wearily upon 
her hand. 

The sight of a young and extremely pretty 
English girl in deep mourning and sittin 
upon her trunk, had by this time attracte 
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a group of curious speetators. The fate of 


Agnes Lee was trembling in the balance. 
Already, a man, no longer young, who had 
lost his front teeth, and who looked as if he 
had no bones in his body, and a woman with 
a hard, insolent, determined face, varnished 
with cajolery, approached her. The woman 
addressed her in passably good English, but 
Agnes seemed not tohear. At this crisis a 
grave, middle-aged man made his way from 
the street. He looked round with surprise 
at the persons crowding in the court, and his 
eye fellon Agnes. He went uptoher. The 
man and woman both shrank back from his 
glance. 

“What is the meaning of ail this, my 
child? How came you here, and what do 
you want ?” 

He spoke with a certain benevolent auste- 
rity. His tone roused Agnes; she looked up 
and passed her hand in a bewildered way 
over her forehead ; but she could not recol- 
lect or explain her story. Mechanically she 
gave him Mrs, Warren’s letter directing her 
to the Hotel Raymond, and looked acutely at 
him as his eye glanced over it. 

“My poor child, you cannot remain here. 
They ought not to have left you here for 
a moment. You must come in and speak 
to my wife. We will see what can be 
done.” 

The loiterers dispersed—the new-comer 
was the proprietor of the hotel. Desiring a 
porter to take up her trunk, he led her into 
a private office, where a pleasant-looking 
woman of about forty sat at a desk sur- 
rounded by account-books and ledgers. She 
looked up from her writing as they entered. 
He spoke to her in a low voice, and gave her 
the letter to read. 

“ Mais c’est une infamie!” said she, vehe- 
mently, when she had read it. You have 
done well to bring her in—it was worthy of 
you, my friend. Heavens! she is stupefied 
with cold and fear!” 

Agnes stood still, apparently unconscious 
of what was passing; she heard, but she 
could give no sign, At length sight and 
sound became confused, and she fell. 

When she recovered, she was lying in bed, 
and a pleasant-looking nurse was sitting 
beside her, dressed in a tall white Normandy 
cap and striped jacket. She nodded and 
smiled, and showed her white teeth, when 
Agnes opened her eyes, shook her head, and 
jabbered something that Agnes could not com- 
prehend. The girl felt too weak and too 
dreamy to attempt to unravel the mystery 
of where she was and how she came 
there. In a short time, the lady she had 
seen sitting in the office amongst the day- 
books and ledgers came in, She laid her 
hand gently on her forehead, saying, in a 
cheerful voice,“ You are better now. You 
are with friends. You shall tell us your 
story when you are stronger. You must not 
agitate yourself.” 


ia 
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Agnes endeavoured to rise, but sank 
back; the long journey and the severe 
shock she had received had made her 
seriously ill, The doctor who had been called 
to revive her from her long trance-like swoon 
ordered the profoundest quiet, and, thanks to 
the Samaritan kindness of her new friends, 
Agnes was enabled to follow the doctor's 
directions; for two days she lay in a delight- 
ful state of repose, between waking and 
dreaming. Everything she needed was brought 
to her, as by some friendly magic, at pre- 
cisely the right moment. On the third day 
she felt almost well, and expressed a wish to 
get up and dress. Her hostess took her down 
to a pleasant parlour beyond the office. There 
were books, and prints, and newspapers ; she 
was desired to amuse herself, and not to 
trouble her head with any anxiety about the 
future ; she was a visitor. 

M. Raymond, the proprietor, came in. 
Agnes had not seen him since the day he 
brought her into his house. He was a grave 
sensible man. To him she told her whole 
story, and gave him Mrs. Warren’s letters 
to read. “My good young lady,” said he, as 
he returned them, “we have only a little 
strength, and should not waste it in super- 
fluities ; we need it all to do our simple duty. 
This lady was too fond of the luxury of doing 
good, as it is called; but I cannot under- 
stand her thoughtlessness. There must be 
some mistake ; though, after incurring the 
responsibility of sending for you, no mistake 
ought to have been possible.” 

Agnes tried to express all the gratitude 
she felt ; but M. Raymond interrupted her. 
She was far from realising all the danger 
she had escaped ; she knew it in after years. 
“T shall write home,” she said; “my aunt 
and cousin will be anxious until they hear.” 

“Let them be uneasy a little longer, till 
you can tell them something definite about 
your prospects. Anything you could say now 
would only alarm them.” 

Two days afterwards M. Raymond came 
to her and said, “Do not think we want to 
get rid of you; but, if it suits you, I have 
heard of a situation. Madame Tremordyn 
wants a companion—a young lady who will 
be to her as like a daughter as can be 
got for money. She is a good woman, but 
proud and peculiar ; and, so long as her son 
does not fall in love with you, she will treat 
you well, The son is with his regiment in 
Algiers just now ; so you are safe, 1 will take 
you to her this afternoon.” 

They went accordingly. Madame Tre- 
mordyn—an old Bréton lady, stately with 
grey hair and flashing dark grey eyes, 
dressed in stiff black silk—received her with 
stately urbanity, explained the duties of her 
situation, and expressed her wish that Agnes 
should engage with her. The salary was 
liberal, and Agnes thankfully accepted the 
offer. It was settled that she should come 
the next morning. “ Recollect your home is 
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with us,” said M. Raymond. “Come back to| 
us if you are unhappy.” 

That night Agnes wrote to her aunt the 
history of all that had befallen her, and the 
friends who had been raised up to her, and 
the home that had offered in a land of 
strangers. But, with all this cause for thank-| 
fulness, Agnes cried herself to sleep that 
night. She realised for the first time that 


she was alone in her life, and belonged to 
nobody. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Aut who have had to live under the dynasty 
of a peculiar temper, know that it can neither 
be defined nor calculated upon. It is the 
knot in the wood that prevents the material 
from ever being turned to any good account. 
Madame Tremordyn always declared that she 
was the least exacting person in existence ; 
and, so long as Agnes was always in the 
room with her, always on the alert watch- 
ing her eye for anything she might need 
—so long Madame was quite satisfied. 
Madame ‘l'remordyn had a passion for every- 
thing English. She would be read aloud! 
to at all hours of the day or night. Agnes 
slept upon a bed in her room, whence she 
might be roused, if Madame Tremordyn 
herself could not rest; and woe to Agnes 
if her attention flagged, and if she did 
not seem to feel interest and enjoyment 
in whatever the book in hand might be— 
whether it were the History of Miss Betty | 
Thoughtless, or the Economy of Human Life. | 
Madame Tremordyn took the life of Agnes, 
and crumbled it away: she used it up like 
a choice condiment, to give a flavour to 
her own. 

Yet, with all this exigence, Agnes was 
nothing to Madame Tremordyn, who consi- 
dered her much as she did the gown she wore, 
or the dinner she ate. She was one of the many 
comforts with which she had surrounded 
herself; she gave Agnes no more regard or 
confidence, notwithstanding their close inter- 
course, than she granted to her arm-chair, or 
to the little dog that stood on its hind legs. 
Yet, Agnes had no material hardship to 
complain of; she, only felt as if the breath 
were being drawn out of her, and she were 
slowly suffocating. But where else could she 
go? whatcould she do? At length, Ma- 
dame Tremordyn fell really ill, and required 
constant nursing and tending. Agnes had 
sleepless nights, as well as watchful days, but 
it was a more defined state of existence. 
Agnes was a capital nurse; the old lady 
was human, after all, and was touched by 
skill and kindness, She declared that Agnes 
seemed to nurse her as if she liked it. 

Henceforth Agnes had not to live in 
-a state of moral starvation. The old lady 
treated her like a human being, and really 
felt an interest in her. She asked her! 
questions about home, and about her aunt| 
and cousin ; also, she told Agnes about her-| 
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self, about her son, and about her late hus- 
band. She spoke of her own affairs and of 
her own experiences. It was egotism cer- 
tainly ; but egotism that asks for sympathy 
is the one touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin, Agnes grew less unhappy 
as she felt she became more necessary to the 
strange exacting old woman with whom her 
lot was cast. She had the pleasure of sending 
remittances to her aunt and cousin—proofs 
of her material well-being ; and she always 
wrote cheerfully to them. Occasionally, but 
very rarely, she was allowed to go and visit 
her friends the Raymonds. 

No news ever came of Mrs. Warren. She 
might have been a myth; so completely 
had she passed away. There had been an 
admixture of accident in her neglect ; but it 
was accident that rather aggravated than 
excused her conduct. The day after she 
wrote so warmly to Agnes to come to her 
in Paris, Sir Edward Destrayes came 
to her, and entreated her to go to his 
mother, who was ill; and Mrs. Warren was 
her most intimate friend: indeed, they were 
strangers in Paris, and Mrs. Warren was 
nearly the only person they knew. Lady 
Destrayes was ordered tothe South of France 
—would dear, kind Mrs. Warren go with 
her? It would be the greatest kindness in 
the world! Mrs. Warren spoke French so 
beautifully, and neither mother nor son spoke 
it at all. Sir Edward Destrayes was some 
years younger than Mrs. Warren. The world, 
if it had been ill-natured, might have said he 
was a mere boy to her ; nevertheless, Mrs. 
Warren was in love with him, and she 
hoped it was nothing but his _bash- 
fulness that hindered him from declaring 
himself in love with her. Gladly would she 
have agreed to the proposed journey; but 
there was that invitation to Agnes. 
She must await her answer. Agnes, as 
we have seen, accepted the offer, which Mrs. 
Warren felt to be provoking enough—Lady 
Destrayes needed her somuch! What was 
to be done? A certain Madame de Brissac, 
to whom she confided her dilemma, offered to 
take Agnes into her own nursery (without 
salary) until a better place could be found. 
Mrs. Warren was enchanted: nothing could 
be better. She wrote a note to Agnes, 
telling her she had found her a situation 
with Madame de Brissac ; where she hoped 
she would be happy, and enclosed her some 
money, along with Madame de Brissac’s 
address. The preparations for departure were 
hurried ; for the party set out some days 
earlier than was intended. Agnes and her 
concerns passed entirely from Mrs. Warren’s 
mind. Six weeks afterwards, searching her 
portfolio, a letter fell out with the seal 
unbroken; it was her own letter to Agnes. 
The sight of it turned her sick. She did 
not dare to think of what might have hap- 
pened. She sat for a few moments stupified, 
and then hastily flung the accusing letter into 
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the fire, without a thought for the money in- 
side. She tried not to think of Agnes. She 
did not dare to write to Mrs. Huxley to 
inquire what had become of her. Mrs. 
Haxley and Miriam never heard from her 
again; the Manor House was sold, and Mrs. 
Warren passed away like adream. Mean- 
time she married Sir Edward Destrayes 
against his mother’s wishes. It is to be 
presumed that he did not find her the angel 
she was reputed to be; for, at the end of a 

ear, they separated. She always got on 
better alone ; but, as she had married without 
settlement, she had not the wherewith to be 
so much of an angel in her latter days as in 
the beginning. 

Agnes wondered and speculated what could 
have become of her. Madame Tremordyn 
grimly smiled, and said nobody ever made 
such mischief in life as those who did at once 
too much and too little. “If you begin an act 
of benevolence, you are no longer free to lay 
it down in the middle. So, my dear, don’t go 
off into benevolence. You never know where 
it will lead you.” 

When Agnes had been with Madame 
Tremordyn a little more than a year, 
Madame Tremordyn’s son came home from 
Afriea. He was a handsome, soldierly 
young man; but grave and melancholy ; 
poetical, dreamy, gentle as a woman ; but 
proud and sensitive. Agnes was nineteen, 
extremely lovely, with golden hair, blue eyes, 
and a delicate wild-rose complexion ; a little 
too firmly set in figure for her height, but that 
seemed characteristic. She had learned to be 
self-reliant, and had been obliged to keep all 
her thoughts and emotions to herself. At 
first Madame Tremordyn was proud to show 
off her son. She insisted that Agnes should 
admire him, and was never weary of talking 
about him. Agnes had been trained to be a 
good listener. Madame liked herson tosit with 
her, and he showed himself remarkably trac- 
table—a model for sons. He did not seem to 
care in the least for goingout. He preferred 
sitting and watching Agnes—listening to 
her as she read—whilst he pretended to be 
writing or reading. In a little while Madame 
Tremordyn opened her eyes to the fact that 
her son was in love with Agnes—Agnes, a 
portionless orphan, with few friends and 
no connexions. But Agnes was a mortal 
maiden, and she loved M. Achille Tremor- 
dyn, who might have aspired to the hand of 
an heiress with a shield full of quarterings. 

M. Achille Tremordyn opened his heart to 
his mother, and begged her blessing and 
consent to his marrying Agnes. Madame 
Tremordyn was very indignant. She accused 
Agnes of the blackest ingratitude, and 
desired her son, if he valued her blessing in 
the least, not to think of her, but dutifully 
to turn his eyes to the young lady she destined 
for him, and with whose parents she had, 
indeed, opened a negociation. M. Achille 
declared that he would have his own way ; 
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| Agnes only wept. The storm of dame Tre- 


| mordyn’s wrath fell heaviest upon her, she 
| being the weakest, and best able to hear it 
without reply. The result was, that Agnes 
was sent away in disgrace, ’ 

The Raymonds gladly received her, and 
entered warmly into eo case. Madame 
Raymond declared it was unheard-of bar- 
barism and pride, and that the old lady 
would find it come home to her. M. Achille 
Tremordyn left home to join his regi- 
ment, first having bad an interview with 
Agnes. He vowed eternal constancy, and all 
the passionate things that to lovers make 
the world, for the time being, look like 
enchantment. It was the first ray of 
romance that had gilded Agnes’s life. She 
loved as she did everything else,—thoroughly, 
stedfastly, and with her whole heart; but 
refused to marry, or to hold a correspondence 
with her lover, until his mother gave her 
consent. She would, however, wait, even if 
it were for life. 

After her son was gone, Madame Tre- 
mordyn felt very cross and miserable. She 
did not, for one moment, believe she had 
done wrong ; but it was very provokimg that 
neither her son nor Agnes could be made to 
confess that she had done right. 

Agnes remained with the Raymonds, 
wrapped round with a sense of happiness she 
had never known before, She assisted Ma- 
dame Raymond to keep the books ; for they 
would not hear of her leaving them. Madame 
Tremordyn felt herself aggrieved. She had 
engaged a young person in the room of 
Agnes, with whom uo man was likely to be 
attracted ; but, unluckily, Madame Tremor- 
dyn found her as unpleasant and unattractive 
as the rest of the world did. She missed 
Agnes sorely, At length she fairly fretted 
and fumed herself into a nervous fever. 
Mademoiselle Bichat, her companion, became 
doubly msupportable. Madame wrote a note 
to Agnes, reproaching her with cruelty for 
leaving her, and bidding her come back. 
She signed herself The Mother of Achille. 
There was nothing for it but to go; and 
Agnes went, hoping that the difficulties 
that lay between her and happiness were 
soluble, and had begun to melt away. The 
demoiselle Bichat was discarded, and Agnes 
re-installed in her old place. The old lady 
was not the least more amiable or reasonable 
for being ill. She talked incessantly about 
her son, and reproached Agnes with having 
stolen his heart away from her, his mother ; 
yet, with curious contradiction, she loved 
Agnes all the more for the very attachment 
she so bitterly deprecated. If Agnes could 
only have loved him in a humble, despairing 
way, she would have been allowed to be 
miserable to her heart’s content. But to be 
loved in return! To aspire to marry him! 
| That was the offence. 
| Two years passed over. At the end of 
| them Achille returned on sick-leave, He 
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had had a fever, which had left him in a low, | 


desponding state. Madame Tremordyn would 
not spare Agnes;—she could not do without 
her. She told her she would never consent 
to her marriage with her son, and that she 
must submit to her lot like a Christian, and 
nurse Achille like a sister ; which she had no 
objection to consider her. The sight of 
Achille, gaunt and worn with illness, made 
Agnes thankful to stop on any terms. 
Achille was greatly changed; he was 
irritable, nervous, and full of strange fancies. 
He clung to Agnes as a child to its mother. 
Her calm and tender gentleness soothed him, 
and she could rouse him from the fits of 
gloom and depression to which he was sub- 
ject. His mother lamented over the wreck 
he had become; but the love of Agnes be- 
came stronger and deeper. The nature of it 
had changed, but his need of her had a more 
touching charm than when, in his brilliant 
days, she had looked up to him as a some- 
thing more than mortal, and wondered, in 
her humility, what he saw in her to attract 
him. Gradually he seemed to recover his 
health. The shadow that lay upon him was 
lifted off, und he became like his old self. 
He was not, however, able to return to the 
army. He retired, with the grade of captain 
and the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
Madame Tremordyn’s fortune was small, 
and consisted in a life-rent. There would 
be little or nothing at her death for her 
son. It was necessary he should find 
Through the influence 


some employment. 
of some relatives, he obtained a situation in 


the Customs. The salary was modest, but it 
was enough to live upon in tolerable com- 
fort. He again announced to his mother his 
intention of marrying Agnes; and, this 
time, he met with no opposition—it would 
have been useless. Agnes was presented to 
friends and relatives of the clan Tremordyn 
as the betrothed of Achille. It was half 
settled that Agnes should pay a visit to her 
aunt and cousin whom she had not seen for 
near four years; but Mrs. Tremordyn fell ill, 
and could not spare her. The visit was post- 
poned till she could go with her husband; and, 
in the meanwhile, letters of love and congra- 
tulation came from them. The whole Tre- 
mordyn tribe expressed their gracious appro- 
bation of the young English girl their kinsman 
had chosen, and made liberal offerings of 
marriage gifts. The good Raymonds furnished 
the trousseau, and Agnes could scarcely 
believe in the happiness that arose upon her 
life. Ounce or twice she perceived a strange- 
ness in Achille. It was nocoldness or estrange- 
ment, for he could not bear her out of his 
sight. He was quite well in health, and, at 
times, in extravagantly good spirits. Yet he 


was unlike himself: he appeared conscious, 
that she perceived something, and was rest-| 


less and annoyed if she looked at him. The 
peculiarity passed off, and she tried to think 
it was her own fancy. 
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The wedding-day came. The wedding 
guests were assembled in Madame Ray- 
mond’s best salon; for Agnes was their 
adopted daughter, and was to be married 
from their house. Neither Achille nor his 
mother had arrived. Agnes, looking lovely 
in her white dress and veil, sat in her room 
until she should be summoned. The time 
passed on—some of the guests looked at their 
Madame 
Tremordyn, dressed magnificently, but look- 
ing pale and terror-stricken, came into the 
room, her usual stately step was now tottering 
and eager. 

“Te my son, is Achille here?” she asked 
in an imperious but hollow voice. 

No one replied. A thrill of undefined terror 
passed through all assembled. 

“Ts he here, I ask? He left home two 
hours ago.” ’ 

“He has not been here. We have not seen 
him,” replied the eldest member of the family. 
“Calm yourself, my cousin, doubtless he will 
be here soon.” 

There was an uneasy silence, broken by the 
rustling of dresses, and the restless moving of 
people afraid to stir; feeling, as it were 
under a spell, The eldest kinsman spoke 
again. 

“ Let some one go in search of him.” 

Three or four rose at this suggestion. 
Madame Tremordyn bowed her head, and 
said “Go!” It was all she had the force to 
articulate. The guests who remained looked 
at each other with gloomy forebodings, and 
knew not what to do. At last the door 
opened and Agnes entered. A large shawl 
was wrapped over her bridal dress, but she 
was without either veil or ornaments ; her 
face was pale, her eyes dilated. 

“What is all this? Let me know the 
worst—what has happened?” She looked 
from one to the other, but none answered her. 
She went up to Madame Tremordyn, and 
said, “ Tell me, mother.” 

But, Madame Tremordyn put her aside, 
and said ; 

“You are the cause of whatever ill has 
befallen him.” 

A murmur rose from the company ; but the 
poor mother looked so stricken and miserable 
that no one had the heart to blame her un- 
reason. Everybody felt the position too irk- 
some to endure longer ; and, one after another, 
they glided noiselessly away; leaving only 
Agnes, Madame Tremordyn, and the good 
Raymonds. The hours passed on, and still no 
tidings. The suspense became intolerable. 
M. Raymond went out to seek for information, 
and also to put the police in motion. Agnes, 
who had sat all this while still and calm, 
without uttering a word or shedding a tear, 
rose and beckoned Madame Raymond to 
come out of hearing. 

“T must change this dress and go home 
with her ; we must be at home when he is 


| brought back.” 
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“But you cannot go there my child—it 
would be unheard of.” 

“They will both need me—there is no one 
who can fill my place—let me go.” 

She spoke gently, but resolutely. Madame 
Raymond saw that it was no case for remon- 
strance. Ina few moments Agnes returned 
in her walking-dress. She laid her hand on 
Madame Tremordyn, and said : 

“Let us go home.” 


The poor mother, looking ten years older | 


than on the previous day, rose, and leaning 
upon Agnes walked feebly to the door. 
Madame Raymond supported her on the 
other side ; she wouid have gone with them, 
but Agnes shook her head and kissed her 
silently. Arrived at home Agnes resumed 
her old position. She busied herself about 
Madame Tremordyn. She made her take 
some nourishment, chafed her hands and 


feet, and tried to keep some warmth and life | 


within her ; but little speech passed between 
them. 

The weary hours passed on, and no tidings; 
about midnight a strangely sounding footstep 
was heard upon the stair. The door of the 
room opened, and Achille, with his dress dis- 
ordered and torn, and covered with mud, 
stood before them. He stopped short at see- 
ing them, and evidently did not recognise 
them. He did not speak. There was a wild 
glare in his eye,—he was quite mad. 


Madame Tremordyn, in extreme terror, | 


shrank back in her arm-chair, trying to hide 
herself. 
looking steadily at Achille, she said quietly, 

“Make no noise, your mother is ill.” 

He sat down slowly, and with apparent 
~eluctance, upon the chair she indicated. 
She kept her eye fixed upon him, and he 
moved uneasily under its influence. It was 
like being with an uncaged wild beast; and, 
what was to be the end, she did not know. 
At length he rose stealthily and backed 
towards the door, which remained open. | 
The instant he gained the landing-place 
he sprang down stairs with a yell. The 
house door was closed with violence, and he 
was heard running furiously up the street ; 


Agnes placed herself before her ;| 





his yells and shouts ringing through the air. | 
Agnes drew a deep breath, and turned to 
Madame Tremordyn, who lay back in her} 
chair speechless; her face was dreadfully | 
distorted. She had been struck with para- 
lysis. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Acyes roused the domestics for medical | 
assistance, and got Madame Tremordyn to 
bed, as speedily as a Her strength 
and calmness seemed little less than super- 
natural. The medical man remained in| 
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wistfully. No tidings came of Achille, until 


| the next day at noon, when Mrs. Tremordyn’s 


kinsman came with the news that Achille 


|had been conveyed to the Bicétre, a furious 


maniac. He spoke low, but Mrs. Tremordyn 
heard him ; a gleam of terrible anguish shone 
from her eyes, but she was powerless to 
move. 

“ We must leave him there,” said the kins- 
man. “He will be better attended to than 
he could be elsewhere. I will make in- 
quiries to-morrow about him, and send you 
tidings. The physician says it has been com- 
ing on for some time. How fortunate, dear 
girl, that it was before the marriage instead 
of after: what a frightful fate you have 


| escaped !” 


“Do you think so?” said Agnes, sadly. “I 


|must regret it always; for, if I had been his 


wife I should have had the right to be with 
him ill or well.” 

“You could do him no good. I doubt 
whether he would know you; but you are 
romantic.” 

Day after day passed slowly on without any 
change. The accounts of Achille were that he 
continued dangerous and ungovernable ; that 
his was one of the worst cases in the house. 
Mrs. Tremordyn lay helpless and _ speech- 
less, The guests who had assembled at 
the ill-omened wedding, had departed to 
their different abodes ; most of them had 
come up from distant parts of the country for 
the occasion ; none of them resided perma- 
nently in Paris. The old kinsman alone re- 
mained until Madame Tremordyn’s state 
declared itself one way or other. 

One night, about a fortnight after her 
seizure, Madame Tremordyn recovered her 
speech so far as to be intelligible. She 
spoke lucidly to Agnes, who was watching 
beside her, and began to give her some 
directions about her affairs; but her mind 
was too much weakened. She blessed 
her for all her attention and goodness; 


| bade her be the good angel of her son; 


and, while speaking, a stupor benumbed her, 
and she never awoke from it. 

The kinsman assumed the direction of 
affairs, took possession of her effects, broke 
up her establishment, made Agnes a present, 
and a handsome speech, and evidently con- 
sidered her connection with the family at an 
end. Agnes went back to the Raymonds to 
consider what she would do. 

The first thing needful, was to recruit 
her strength, She felt bitterly the severance 
of the tie between her and the rest of Achille’s 
family. They had made up their minds that 
he was never to get better; but, to her, the 
idea of leaving him to his fate was too pain- 
ful to contemplate. As soon as she had suf- 








attendance the rest of the night; but no/ ficiently recovered she asked M. Raymond 
change for the better took place. Madame to take her to the Bicétre. There she had 
Tremordyn lay still speechless, distorted,| an interview with the head physician ; who 
yet not altogether insensible, as might be said that Achille’s case, if not hopeless, would 
seen by her eyes, which followed Agnes be of long duration. Agnes entreated to be 
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allowed to see him—of course she was 
refused ; but her importunity was not to 
be put by; and, at last, she was conducted 
to his cell. He received her calmly, and 
declared he knew she would come, and that 
he had been expecting her since the day 
before. He seemed quite rational and col- 
lected, and entreated her to take him away 
as it drove him mad to be there. The physi- 
cian spoke, but Achille did not heed him. 
He kept his eyes fixed on Agnes, with a 
look of touching entreaty. Agnes looked 
wistfully at the physician, who said to 
Achille, “It depends entirely on yourself. 
You shall go the moment you render it 
possible for us to send you away.” 

Achille put his hand to his forehead, as 
though olantuion to follow out an idea. 
At last he said, “I understand. I will 
obey.” 

He gravely kissed Agnes’s hand, and 
attended her to the door of the cell, as 
though it had been a drawing-room. 

“You have wonderful power over that 
patient, Mademoiselle,” said the physician, 
“are you accustomed to mad persons }” 

Agnes shook her head. 

“ Although he looks so quiet now, I would 
not be left alone with him for a thousand 
pounds,” said he. 

During their ride home, Agnes never spoke ; 
she was maturing a plan in her mind, She 
asked the Raymonds to procure her some 
out-of-door teaching. They entreated her 
to remain with them as their daughter, 


and to live with them; but she steadily re-; 


fused their kindness, and they were obliged to 
desist. They procured her some pupils, whom 
she was to instruct in music, drawing, and 
English. She still further distressed the 
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A year passed, and Agnes made a 
formal demand to have Achille discharged 
from the hospital, and given over to her care. 
There were many difficulties raised, and a 
great deal of opposition. M. Achille Tre- 
mordyn was not recovered ; he was liable to 
a dangerous outbreak at any moment ; it was 
not a fit charge for a young woman, and 
much besides ; but Agnes was gifted with 
the power of bearing down all opposition. 
She argued and entreated, and finally pre- 
| vailed. 
| Great was the astonishment of Monsieur 
Raymond, to see her thus accompanied,. 
drive up to his door: that of Madame 
| Raymond, of course was not less, but 
ithe surprise of both reached its height, 
'when Agnes gravely, and without any 
embarrassment requested him to come 
with them tothe Mairie to see her married. 
Achille stood by, perfectly calm, but 
the imprisoned madness lurked in _ his 
eyes, and looked out as on the watch te 
spring forth. He spoke, however, with grave 
and graceful courtesy, and said that M. and 
| Madame Raymond must perceive that Agnes 
| was his good angel who had procured his 
| deliverance, and that it was necessary she 
|should give him the right to remain with 
| her and protect her. He could not leave her 
| —it was necessary to fulfil their old contract. 
He said this in a subdued, measured way ; 
but with a suppressed impatience, as if a 
very little opposition would make him break 
out into violence. M. Raymond took her 
apart, and represented everything that 
common sense and friendship could suggest. 
| Agnes was immovable. Her sole reply was, 
“ He will never get well there ; if he comes to 
me I will cure him.” In the end, M. Ray- 





Raymonds by withdrawing from their house,; mond had to give way as the doctors had 
and establishing herself in a modest lodging|done. He and Madame Raymond went 
near the Bicétre ; she attended her pupils,! with them to the Mairie, and saw them 
and visited Achille whenever the autbori-| married. 

ties permitted. As for Achille, from the| They went home with them afterwards. 
first day she came, a great change had come| Agnes had arranged her modest ménage 
over him. He was still mad, but seemed) with cheerfulness and good taste. A sensible 
by superhuman effort, to control all out-, good-looking, middle-aged woman was the 








ward manifestations of his madness, His 
delusions were as grave as ever, — some- 
times he was betrayed into speaking of them, 
and he never renounced them—but all his 
actions were sane and collected. If Agnes 
were a day beyond her time he grew restless 
and desponding. In her personal habits 
Agnes exercised an almost sordid parsi- 
mony—she laid by nearly the whole of her 
earnings—her clientéle increased—she bad 
more work than she could do. Her story 
excited interest wherever it was known, and 
her own manners and appearance confirmed 
it. She received many handsome presents, 
and was in the receipt of a comfortable 


income : still she confined herself to the barest ! 
The Raymonds seldom | 


necessaries of life. 
saw her, and they were hurt that she took 
them so little into her confidence. 


‘only domestic. 

| “I have known her long,” said Agnes, 
i“she lived with Madame Tremordyn in 
Normandie, and she knew Achille as a boy,, 
|and is quite willing to share my task.” 

“TI belieye you are a rational lunatic; 
Agnes,” said M. Raymond. “ However, if you 
fail, you will come to us at once.” 

They remained to partake of an English 
tea which Agnes had got up, Achille per- 
formed his part, as host, with simple dig- 
nity. M. Raymond was almost re-assured, 
Nevertheless he led her aside, and said, “ My 
| dear girl, I stand here as your father. Are 
you sure you are not afraid to remain with 
this man ?” 

“ Afraid? oh, no. How can one feel afraid 
‘of a person we love?” said she, looking up 
‘at him witha smile. And then she tried to 
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utter her thanks for all his goodness to her ;' to others, not the love they give us, that fills 
but her voice choked, and she burst into our heart. 
tears. | Six years after marriage Achille Tre- 
“There, there, my child, do not agitate! mordyn died. He expressed eloquently and 
yourself. You know we look on you as our even tenderly his sense of all he owed to his 
daughter—we love you.” | wife, and his high opinion of her many 
And tears dropped upon the golden curls as! virtues, and regretted all she had suffered for 
he kissed them. Poor Madame Raymond |him. It was not the farewell that a woman 
sobbed audibly, as she held Agnes in her and a wife would wish for; but she loved 
arms, and would not let her go. Achille stood him, and did not cavil at his words, 
by, looking on. | After his death she went to live near the 
“Why do you weep?” he asked, gently ; Raymonds. She still continued to teach, 
“are you afraid that I shall hurt yourfriend? though no longer from necessity; but, 
You need not fear,—she is my one blessing. after she had somewhat recovered from 
I will make her great—I will! ” , the blankness which had fallen on her life, 
He seemed to recollect himself, and she devoted herself to finding out friendless 
stopped, drawing himself up haughtily.| young girls, and providing them with homes 
Agnes disengaged herself gently from the and the means of gaining a living. For this 
embrace of Madame Raymond, and Achille! purpose she worked, and to it she devoted 
attended them courteously to their coach. all her earnings: recollecting the aunt who 
There was a dangerous glare in his eyes had adopted her when she arrived in Paris, 
when he came back. “Now Agnes, those and found herself abandoned. The good 
people are gone. They shall never come| Raymonds left her a fortune, with which she 
back. If they had stayed a moment longer | built a house, and was the mother in it ; and 
I would have killed them !” ‘many were the daughters who had cause to 
After that evening, the Raymonds did not’ bless her. She lived to an advanced age, and 
see Agnes for many months. Whatever were died quite recently. 
the secrets of her home, no eye saw them ; she | —-———___--- 
struggled with her lot alone. She attended NEXT WEEK. 
her pupils regularly, and none of them saw as 
any signs of weakness or anxiety. Her face) I wrx begin next week. I am quite re- 
was stern and grave; but her duties were' solved upon it. Whatever inducements to 
punctually fulfilled, and no plea of illness | further delay may offer themselves, I will 
or complaint, of any kind, escaped her.! not listen to them. No. If I am alive and 
It was understood that her husband was in good health, let what will happen, I have 
an invalid, and that she did not go into com- fully made my mind up that I will begin that 





pany—that was all the world knew of her | 
affairs. 
The old servant died, and her place was 
never filled up. Agnes went to market and 
managed all her household affairs before she 
went to her pupils. Her husband was 
seen sometimes working in the garden or 
sitting—if the weather was warm—in the, 
sunny arbour, shaded with climbing plants ;' 
but, be never left the house except with his 
wife. 
At the end of three years, the hope 
to which Agnes had clung with such| 
assionate steadfastness was fulfilled. Her 
usband entirely recovered his reason; 
but, in this a realised there was 
mixed a great despair. With recovered 
sanity came the consciousness of all that his 
wife had done for him, and he had not 
breadth of magnanimity to accept it. It may 
be that the habits of rule and self-reliance 
which had been forced upon her by her 
position did not exactly suit the changed 
position of things—people must brave the 
defects of their qualities. This trial was the 
hardest she had endured ; but she hid suffer- 
ing bravely. Her husband respected her—| 
honoured her—was always gentle and cour- 
teous— did everything except love her; 
but she loved him, and it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. It is the love we give 


five-act comedy next week. 

Such is my fixed determination, I 
have the story of my comedy all settled in 
my mind. I have, and have had for some 
years, the characters and incidents, even to 
the minutest details, clearly arranged ; all 
that is wanting is for me to sit down and, 
with what powers of language I possess, to 
put my work on paper. I know that I have 
a ready market for it when completed, and 
so, once for all, I am resolved to set to work 
in earnest at it—next week. 

Why shouldn’t I? For years I have been 
panting after literary fame, and have felt 
sure my true vocation is dramatic author- 
ship. Here is an opportunity too long 
neglected, which, if now seized upon, may 
(should I not say must ?) accomplish all my 
wishes, I know my comedy will be a great 
success, I have few rivals to contend against 
now that original works of standard merit 
are so very rare. In fact all leads me to 
believe that I may, if I choose, at once attain 
a very high rank amongst living dramatists. 
Why should I then delay my triumph ? 
Why, indeed! I will begin next week. 

And now, with every possible encourage- 
ment to do so, with nothing upon earth to 
dissuade me from it, I have no doubt the 
reader fully believes I mean to keep m 
resolution. And so I do, I pledge my word, 
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most positively. And yet experience is a|when I used to go, a mere child, to stay a 
eruel teacher. Even now, determined as I week with her; I had such grateful reminis- 
feel upon a course of action, a fear will arise. cences of the toffee, hardbake, and the innu- 
No matter. Listen, reader, to a few past merable other unwholesome delights she used 
experiences of next week. to treat me with, to say nothing of the toys 
hen quite a youth, I spent two years in with which I always came home loaded, that 
making up my mind that I would commence I felt bound in common gratitude to show 
the study of the French language—next | her some attention now that I had arrived 
week. My fate had placed me as junior at man’s estate and had discarded Albert 
clerk in the counting-house of a London mer- | rock for Albert neck-ties, had done with tops 
chant who had extensive dealings with! and marbles, and confined my kite-flying to 
Parisian houses. Here, by my industry and| the somewhat costly mode of raising ready 
application (for do not let anyone suppose by money, which goes by that name in the City. 
the confession I am about to make that 1| Besides, I really loved her for her own sake, 
lack either of those qualities), I had become for with all her curious whims and fancies 
a great favourite with my employer. There | she was a good, warm-hearted creature, and 
seemed every certainty of my ultimate pro-| I knew that a visit from me would be hailed 
motion to a much better position in the, by the good old lady with delight. I made 
office. One thing alone teed in my way ; it) my mind up I would go and spend a day with 
was my ignorance of French, and consequent | her. When? Well, next week. Some few 
inability to manage the continental corre-| months back I heard my poor old aunt was 
spondence. No sooner did this fact dawn | dead. I never had accomplished my intended 
upon me than, with the promptness of deter- | trip to Islington, and I found the little pro- 
mination upon which I pride myself, I firmly | perty she left behind, even the gold watch 
resolved to commence taking lessons in) she always used to say was to be mine, and 
French. I would begin next week. There|used to let me have to play with when a 
was no hurry, to be sure, for there was no, baby, had been bequeathed to strangers. I 
immediate prospect of a change, and I, of | did not care so very much about the mere 
course, could not expect advancement till a| pecuniary loss; but it did grieve me to the 
vacancy arose, Still, it was only prudent to | heart to think she had conceived that I her 
be prepared for anything that might occur.| favourite nephew had deserted her; and 
So [ would not delay. I would begin next) ceased to care for her; which, on my word, 
week, \I never did. I had put off my visit time 
Never was I more serious in making a|after time, ever resolving firmly that it 
resolution—not even now about my five-act| should be paid next week—until at last a 
comedy—than I was then, and yet the next| week came when for my poor old aunt there 
week, and the next, and many next weeks, | was no next. 
passed, and I had not begun my French. It} In almost every circumstance of life next 
was not that I had forgotten my determi-| week has been my rock-ahead. I am fond 
nation, By no means. But something or|of the arts, and yet for six whole years I# 
other always happened—nothing of conse-| lived in London without seeing a single 
quence, it is true, mere trifles generally—| exhibition of the Royal Academy pictures 
which called for my attention. Well, it was|(by the bye I am told there are some 
no great matter after all. What could a few) capital pictures to be seen this year. I 
days signify ? I would get these little matters | have not been yet, but am going next 
off my mind first, and then I would begin in) week), Yet every year did I resolve that 
earnest. And soa month or two slipped by, I would not run the risk of missing them 
and all at once it struck me that Tae no again ; how was it then that passing through 
nearer beginning than I was when first I| Trafalgar Square, at least three times a week, 
made my resolution, Should I commence separated only by a flight of steps, a stone 
that moment? No, no! I laughed at my| wall, and a charge of one shilling, stewing, 
own suggestion of such precipitate haste.| from these great works of art—how was it [ 
Had I not strength of mind enough to trust | say that for six successive years I did miss 
my determination? Besides, the prospect of seeing them? Simply because I meant to 
a@ vacancy was as remote asever. I would | go next week, and I continued meaning to do 
though, positively and without fail, begin} so, until I passed again and found the exhi- 
next week. It was nearly two years alter) bition over. 
this that the long-looked for vacancy did} Iam a Londoner by birth, yet have I never 
actually occur; and what made the matter! seen Saint Paul’s. That is to say, as yet I 
more provoking was the fact that I really have not seen those portions of it which form 
did and do still believe that the following one of the London sights that country 
week I absolutely should have set to work| visitors get over ere they have been twenty- 
preparing myself for it. four hours in the great metropolis. Its glo- 
A kind old aunt of mine resided once near rious outline as viewed from the river, with 
Islington, It was a long way from my its magnificent dome looking like the Impe- 
lodgings on the Surrey side, it is true; but) rial crown upon tlie head of London, I have 
the old lady had always been so kind to me! seen, of course. And the interior—at least 
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| The chances I have had of literary employ- 

of worship, I have seen often. But the show-|ment upon various newspapers, magazines 
part—the whispering-gallery, the stone-gal- | and other periodicals, I will not here enume- 
lery, the golden gallery, clock and bell, geo-| rate. The reader would no doubt attribute 
metrical staircase, lanthorn, ball, and so forth, | it to vanity were I todoso, Enough that 
I have never seen, nor am I likely to see, un- | almost every chance has been neglected. Not 
til—well, yes, I think (and I have thought | wilfully, by any means. I like the work, and 
for many years), I'll have a look at them next | like the proceeds of it too. In fact, I have 
week. been now for a great length of time fully 
Is it not so with most things which we | determined to coutribute regularly to several 
think we can do at any time—we put them} publications. But alas! my determination 
off uncousciously, until at last we never do|always has been to commence next week, 
them. At any rate, such is the case with | until too often I have found the opportunity 
me. I remember that when the Royal | had passed and others filled the place I might 
Italian Opera was in the very height of its| have held. How it is that the present article 
first glories at Covent Garden I had the | came to be written now, instead of being put 


so much of it as is devoted to the purposes 








entrée for one whole season. Upon the 

opening night, they played an opera which [| 
had seen so often that I did not much care 

about going. I would wait for the produc- 

tion of that great work of which I had 

heard so much, and which was to be repre- 
sented for the first time in London, ina night 

or two. Then I quite resolved that nothing 

short of my being laid upon a bed of sick- 

ness should prevent my going. Well, the 

great work was produced. I certainly should 

like to go; but, after all, the piece must have 

a good, long run, and there would be plenty 

of other opportunities of my hearing it. I, 
would go next week. Need I say after the 

utterance of these fatal words, I did not go 

at all, The season had passed away—with 

what marvellous rapidity it seemed to have 

flown when over }—and I had never visited 

the opera once, 

And as that opera season was to me, so is 
the season of no end of human lives. Who 
amongst us is not conscious of this same pro- 
pensity for putting off until next week things 
that could be (it may be that can only be) 
done now? Who amongst us can look back 
upon his past experience without feeling how 
much more he might have done, how much 
more useful he might have been, both to 
himself and others, had he never reckoned on 
next week? 

I have had money owing to me which I 
might have received on application, but not 
being in absolute and immediate want of it, 
Ihave delayed applying for it. Next week 
would be quite time enough for me. Months 
afterwards I was in want of it, and did apply. 
My debtor had two days before been made a 
bankrupt. 

I am a married man, and father of a family. 
Lucky it is for me (I say it advisedly, the 
sneers and sarcasms of misogamist bachelors 
to the contrary notwithstanding), lucky it is 
for me that lovely woman has the privilege 
of fixing the happy day. Had it been left to 
me, I fear I should have put our wedding 
off until next week, and lived and died a 
bachelor. 


off to that terrible next week of mine, I 
cannot say. However, here it is. Once 
begun, I have but little difficulty in pro- 
ceeding,—but oh! the struggle to begin ! 

Enough of these confessions of my past 
short-comings ; for the future I must really 
make an effort to turn over a new leaf. First 
there is my five-act comedy, I have already 
mentioned. Suppose I were to set to work 
upon it now,—this very day 

No; not today. But, next week, I really 
do mean, as I have said, to begin in earnest 
at it. Next week, too, I commence to get up 
early in the morning,—-to keep a diary,—to 
make a point of walking four miles daily 
before break fast,—to put five shillings weekly 
in the Savings’ Bank (which, I have just read 
in the statistics column of a penny paper, will 
amount to something fabulous in the course 
of years). Next week, too, I intend to begin 
a regular course of study in a few things, no 
matter what, in which I am deficient. But, 
I will say no more about my good inten- 
tions, lest the reader should imagine by their 
number that I shall never carry them into 
effect. I will, though, I am determined. 

True it is, I have been quite as positively 
determined ever since I can remember. True 
it is, too, my positive determinations as yet 
have come to nothing. No matter. This 
time I am resolved, I will begin Next 
Week. 


Now ready, price Five Shillings and Sixpence, neatly 
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